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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


He who reviews the history of the Arts and Sciences in the dif- 
ferent ages of the world, will discover that they have been subject 
to constant progress and change ; that, like the mind of man, they 
have risen and advanced through various stages to a high degree of 
perfection ; and that, by the aid of successive discoveries, the laws 
and principles peculiar to them are at length newly ascertained. He 
will discover, moreover, that those personages who have been suc- 
cessful in ushering in the era of improvements, have been praised as 
lights in the world, and that they were endowed by heaven with in- 
tellectual powers such as rarely fall to. the lot of human nature. 
An interval of several ages has sometimes elapsed without produ- 
cing its great men. We find them scattered in different periods and 
places, so remote from each other, that the sudden shout of sur- 
prize occasioned by the burst of genius, has had sufficient time to 
subside and finally to settle into calm wonder and silent admiration, 
We find, moreover, this select few making their brilliant entrance, 
not only in different periods and places, but also in different charac- 
ters,—those of the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, the orator, 
and the moralist. Thus, Homer, who appeared in some unknown 
age, far back in the impenetrable shades of antiquity, introduced a 
celebrated era in epic poetry, and produced a fine model of compo- 
sition, which nation after nation, and century after century, have al- 
ways prided themselves upon imitating, but have never been able to 
excel. Shakspeare, by almost exhausting nature, by making acute 
discriminations of character, and unfolding masterly views of the 
passions, has obtained a name which will long outlive the fashions, 
customs and superstitions which characterised his own times,—a 
name which has entitled him to the first rank among dramatic poets, 
and which will never cease to attract the wonder and admiration 
of mankind. Newton, who unfolded to the world the mechanism 
of the planetary system, the decomposition of light, and the theory 
of the tides, made his astonishing discoveries by the powers of a pe- 
culiar and a profound genius, and with the modesty of true science, 
triumphing over contemporary ignorance and prejudice, established 
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a new epoch in Natural Philosophy. So Bacon and Locke, Milton, 
Scott and Byron, have acquired imperishable lustre in different de- 
partments of philosophy and literature. Among this class of illus- 
trious characters, Johnson holds a distinguished rank, as he merits 
the honor of having intreduced an era in philology and morals, hav- 
ing surpassed all that went before him, and most of those who have 
succeeded him, by his profound observations upon books and life, at 
the same time, in his literary character, exemplifying the assertion 
that the genius of the English nation appears rather in improvement 
than invention. 

Weare induced to offer to our readers some reflections upon the 
character of this distinguished author, from having recently perused 
a new history of his life and writings from the pen of Dr. Crokee,— 
a work which, although it settles some questions in respect to the 
great lexicographer which are of interest to men of letters, yet adds 
nothing of material value to the ample and satisfactory biography 
of him by Boswell, his obsequious but faithful friend. 

Johnson may be regarded as having claims to our conside- 
ration as a moralist, a philologist, a politician, and a poet, and we 
shall confine the remarks we propose to make as to his literary 
character, to these heads; and first of him as a moralist. 

It is the intention of all moralists, no doubt, to adapt their reflee- 
tions to allcharacters inall ages. Truth, however, is founded upon 
a broad basis, and life upon a narrow one. ‘The outlines of moral 
truth are universal, and like mathematical axioms, not to be affect- 
ed by the changes of men and manners; but the characters of men 
are so peculiar and meritable, that what is true of one is false of 
another, and what was considered illustrious in one age is discarded 
in the next as the greatest disgrace of rational beings. We are as- 
tonished at the furious feats of chivalry, and are struck with indig- 
nant admiration at the devastations of the sacred pilgrimages and 
holy wars of the crusades. We cannot but wonder now that hu- 
man beings should have been so mad as to sacrifice their lives in 
such ludicrous quarrels, or so weak as tu suppose, that eternal feli- 
city was easily to be purchased by corporeal adroitness. Those 
authors who have taken accurate surveys of men in the different 
ages of the world, have been too much impressed with the dignity of 
truth, to accommodate to the sentiments, peculiarities and fashions 
of a single age, what ought to be immutably fixed and as applicable 
to one period as to another; while other writers by suiting their re- 
flections to the manners of the times, to the fashions and incidents 
of a fleeting period, have procured for their productions only a repu- 
tion almost as evanescent as the occasions which produced them. 
In this point of view we may pronounce the “Rambler” far superior 
to the “Idler” of the same author, or to the “Spectator” of Addison, 
with the exception of his essays on the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
and perhaps kis Saturday pieces in general. The most acute 
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reader will discover very few general reflections in any of the pe- 
riodical essays of Addison. They y are made up of humorous ob- 
servations on daily incidents, correct criticisms, and agreeable des- 
criptions of life in detail, and by adding grace and ease to the En- 
glish language, by chastening a generally depraved taste, and by 
ridiculing singular fashions and characters, they were highly benefi- 
cil to the age in which they were written; but they are not so use- 
ful to the present generation as the essays of Johnson, and they 
will not be so valuable to the next race of men as to the present, 
when most of those peculiarities upon which they dwelt with admi- 
rable humor, are done away, and the characters that figured in their 
descriptions, no longer attract attention or interest the feelings. 
Johnson, on the other hand, cast his thoughts far back into the past, 
and far forward into the future, and, like a prudent philosopher, 
wrote for the successive generations of wit and learning in all ages, 
thinking it not so important to perpetuate what should be interesting 
to his contemporaries, as to leave behind him something which 
should excite admiration as long as time and learning should en- 
dure. Dissertations had already been written upon full bottomed 
periwigs, the disposition of colors, the regulation of ruffles, and the 
graces of ogling, and the sage reflected, that in sucha state of society, 
it was less necessary to refine and i improve the manners than to elevate 
the morals of his countrymen. In the “Idier” he somewhat relaxes 
the severity of his strictures, but he even there generally supports 
his former stateliness, and when he descends to illustrations of com- 
mon life, has not the graceful ease of Addison. With these brief 
remarks upon these leading traits of our author as a teacher of mo- 
rals, we pass next to an examination of his pretensions ag a critic. 
Acuteness, penetration, and we may add literary impartiality, 
were characteristics of the genius of this author, and enabled him 
to perform ably, in all its complicated branches, the hazardous and 
ungrateful task of a philologist. He inherited from nature what is 
essential to a critic, a clear head, a sound judgment, and great 
firmness of purpose, and to these he always added extensive learning. 
If there were any principles that gave a cast to his opinion of works 
and their authors, other than those which grew out of the very con- 
stitution of so luminous and great a mind, they could have been 
only those that were furnished by the general consent and uniform 
judgment of mankind. So far the critic proceeds safely. Public 
opinion is a power that seldom wavers from a just balance, and of 
the works submitted to it, it has an undoubted right to be the final 
eensor and retributory judge. Those writers who pay it proper res- 
pect, may receive, without any sacrifice of principle or propriety, 
their due share of protection, caresses and fame. These who re- 
gard its verdict with inditlerence, can only be considered weak, con- 
ceited or insane. It is not derogating from the merit of Johnson as 
a scholar, or his independence as a critic, to say, that the opinion of 
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the public and of posterity, had its due influence over him, and serv- 
ed to check any improper biases that were likely to affect the can- 
dor or impartiality of his judgment. He was, notwithstanding, 
firm, manly and decisive, discriminating in his views, cautious in his 
censures, and ever ready to inspire that confidence which justice 
approved, and to distribute those honors which time had awarded. 

With every department of judicial, comparative and illustrative 
criticism, Johnson was perfectly familiar. On every subject within 
the range of literature, politics and morals, his ideas were extended, 
comprehensive and perspicuous. No person had ever studied more 
attentively the history of poetry, from the time of Chaucer through 
every age downto his own. The laws of epic poetry, as laid down 
by Aristotle and followed by Virgil and Milton, were perfectly well 
known to him. The whole artifice, mechanism and plan of the 
drama were developed in all their intricate connections in the pre- 
face to Shakspeare,—a work which, if he had produced no other, 
would have stamped his name with imperishable lustre. Metaphy- 
sical and pastoral poetry did not escape his notice. He seemed to 
have studied nature in her simplicity and beauty, as well as in those 
high and commanding features which communicate sublimity, ma- 
jesty and strength. 

It has been urged, however, and we shall meet the objection with 
all fairness, —that in the discharge of his duty as a critic, Johnson 
made use of the lash to an unjustifiable excess;—that he harrowed 
up the souls of his victims by the severity of his satyre, damped 
their hopes by the wantouness of his ridicule, and sometimes made 
sacrifices to his mere humor at the expense of his better feelings. 
To establish the charge, poets are brought forward in numbers, the 
true sons of song, around whose brows he ought to have entwined 
bays and amaranths, whom he treated either with barefaced injus- 
tice or chilling contempt,—sent them weeping away when they 
were looking eagerly for respect and adoration,—changed their 
dawn of hope into the night of despair, and consigned over their 
names, not toa high and honorable place in the annals of fame, but 
to the shades and silence of eternal oblivion. The disappointed 
Collins, whose verses he charged with roughness and want of melo- 
dy; Thompson, to whose private character and history he had not 
paid the tribute of a thorough scrutiny; Milton, whom he disliked 
for his political principles and republican spirit, and Cromwell, whom 
he denounced for his efforts to revolutionize the nation, are sum- 
moned forth in the heat of resentment, to testify to the injustice and 
uunceremonious temper of the critic. 

To such compliments, it is quite sufficient, at the present day, to 
reply generally, that the task ofa critic is of all others, the most 
difficult, delicate and responsible; that it exposes a man, in a variety 
of ways, to the caprice of individuals who are liable to err in their 
epinions. Those who are severely handled may be contempora- 
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ries and favorites whom men have enthroned high in the temple of 
their affections, and whose merits and pretensions they appreciate 
with the same degree of fondness that they do their own. The por- 
trait of the critic may be true to the original, and yet be far, very far 
from gratifying the hopes that have been prematurely or unjustly ex- 
cited, and he wou!d surely be unworthy of the name of critic who 
should humble himself so far as to offer incense at the shrine of dull- 
ness, indolence or affection. 

We pass, however, to his great work,—the work upon which his 
fame as a writer depends more than any other,—we mean his Lives 
of the Poets, embracing chiefly biographical sketches and critical 
strictures of the Poets who adorned the age of Queen Anne, which 
has been sometimes styled the Silver Age of English Literature. 
The republic of letters has seldom witnessed more splendid 
instances of learning and taste, of poetical genius and genuine 
wit, than were exhibited by the distinguished men of that age. It 
was then that Pope, Addison, Swift, Temple, Prior, Otway, Dryden, 
Cowley and Young, appeared as so many new and bright stars, pre- 
siding over the interests of literature, politics, poetry, and the arts. 
If we extend our computation a little above this period into the 
reign of William the Third, and so below it into that of George the 
First, we shailembrace nearly the whole period to which, in the 
Lives of the Poets, he has extended his enquiries. 

in this work the biographer and philologist present high claims to 
our attention. This is a work which we venture to say, can scarcely 
be estimated in any point of view at too high a rate. The lover of po- 
etry will never cease to read it with growing pleasure and improve- 
meut, or the philosopher to trace in it the outlines of character or to 
mark the dignified deportment of eminent abilities in the private walks 
of domestic life. For acuteness of sentiment, depth of research, force 
of language, variety of interest, and splendor of criticism, it is uni- 
versally allowed to be the first work of the kind in any language. It 
is unquestionably the first authentic history of the English Poets that 
was given to the literary world. Before the time of “Johnson, very 
little had been done tu rescue poets or poetry from oblivion. Few, 
it is trne, had descended tothe grave without leaving some memo- 
rials behind them, upon which posterity was permitted to reflect with 
approbation and delight. Each remarkable man had some sympa- 
thising friend, who felt it his duty to pay homage at his tomb, and to 
raise some honorable monument to genius so uncommon, and to 
character so worthy of Jasting praise. Among the writers of bio- 
gr aphy, Johnson was conside rably indebted to the researches of 

Spence, Wharton, Hawkesworth, Hughes, Prior, Finton, Wood, 
and Shiels. What credit is to be given to Cibber’s Lives of the Po- 
ets, or what use he was able to make of it, is at present uncertain. 
As regards the Poets in general, very little was supplied by 
personal knowledge, very little by the favor of comtemporary 
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friendship. ‘There was no Academy of the Arts, no confed- 
eracy of learned writers to preserve the reputation of the great or 
the favorite of the world, from the destruction which time was sure 
toaccomplish. Oral tradition was unsafe evidence, upon which 
the biographer could never rely with confidence. The incidents 
collected from records were difficult of access, some notices were 
to be gathered from manuscripts, some from reviews, some from 
private correspondence; some news of the poet were to be heard of 
in one part of the country, and some in another. The accounts 
from different sources and different places were sometimes contradic- 
tory. Of two probable accounts it was difficult to say which was 
entitled to the greatest respect. The biographer was often perplex- 
ed to know what he should select, what discard, or what maintain. 
In the performance ofa task of so much delicacy and difficulty, John- 
gon exercised a sound discretion, availing himself at the same time of 
every source of valuable information that fell in his w: ay. Where 
the history of the poet was known, it is delineated with the stictest 
fidelity; when unknown, it is supplied from the most probable evi- 
dence; conjecture is seldom resorted to, and we are never left to 
doubt whether the biographer relies upon history or tradition,—upon 
personal knowledge, or probable evidence. 

The Life of Savage is probably the most fascinating of all these 
memoirs, though its charm arises rather from its biographical than 
its critical excellence. It was written, doubtless, with all the en- 
thusiasm of unalloyed friendship, for the poet and his biographer liv- 
ed on terms of the greatest aoe” fact which speaks not 
quite so favorably for the reputation of the latter as could be wished. 
It is a finely finished portrait, the style elegant in the extreme, and 
for its author very free and flowing; the reflections upon life and 
manners, which fill up the gaps of the narrative, profound as usual, 
and the scenes of an erratic and eventful life ably and interestingly 
delineated. 

The critical strictures of the Lives of the Poets are for the most 
part, judicial. The faults and beauties of the poet are faithfully 
pointed out, and every criticism exhibits evidence of a mind highly 
improved by various reading and profound reflecticn upon ancient 
and modern authors. The critique upon Paradise Lost, far surpas- 
ses that of Addison, who followed too closely in the track of Aris- 
totle, and is a master piece in its kind. The Life of Cowley, which 
contains a dissertation upon the Metaphysical Poets, was highly va- 
lued by itsauthor. The history of those poets was little known to 
the learned of Johnson’s period, and would hardiy have reached 
posterity had it not been rescued from oblivion by his indefatigable 
labors. Johnson was a perfect judge of every thing that belongs 
to poetry, but the versification. Here hisear failed him. He could 
not discriminate between melody and harmony, as applied to poe- 
tical numbers. When he censures the verses of Collins, he does 
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him great injustice. The poetry of Collins is smooth and flowing,— 
nearly as musical as that of Moore. 

Under the head of his charicter of a philologist, some notice of 
Johnson’s Dictionary properly falls, though it cannot be made the 
subject of criticism in so brief an essay. It was a great underta- 
king. The labour of reducing a language, copious without order, 
into a regular system; of tracing the origin of words through their 
various changes from the oral expression to the written style; of 
correcting the errors of orthography and of settling the pure mean- 
ing of words according to the best authorities,—was immense. It 
was like adding drop to drop to form an ocean. We are not duly 
sensible of the debt of gratitude we owe to this laborious and inde- 
fatigable plodder in the thorny paths of our language. Yet he is 
an auxiliary which the scholar of the present day could do ill with- 
out. We often have to consult him, and we always do it under 
the confidence that he is a perfectly safe guide. Some new dis- 
coveries may have been made as to the origin of particular words ; 
some new lights been thrown upon their legitimate meaning, par. 
ticularly by the researches of such men as Horne Tooke, and 
Noah Webster; but the dictionary of Johnson is. after all, the au- 
thority to which we most readily appeal and upon which we most 
securely rely. Itis the standard work for the scholars of the pres- 
ent age, even in our own country, and in whatever estimation Dr. 
Webster may be held at some future day by our citizens, it is more 
probable that his work will ever supplant that of “the colossus of 
English literature,” in great Britain. 

Of Johnson’s character as a politician we shall say but little 
for; with our republican notions, it partakes of features which no 
American can greatly admire. Yet we admit his zeal and gene- 
ral honesty of purpose, which is a concession’ of some breadth. 
Johnson was not an uninterested spectator of the events that were 
taking place from time to time in the political world around him, 
With a mind versed in the history of States, the rise and fall of em- 
pires, and the revolutions of government, he w atched the changes 
of public affairs in England with as much attention and vigilance as 
the most enlightened statesman of his age. He scrupled not there- 
fore to tuke decided ground with one of the great parties that had 

so long divided the kingdom. He had thoroughly studied the histo- 
ry of his country and “the frame of its constitution. His vast curi- 
ous and grasping mind, had taken in all its parts, had investigated 
its structure, comprehended its design, and settled the distinct lines 
of demarcation which separated its different orders and depart- 
ments. He was an enemy, a decided enemy to cemocracy in all 
its forms. But he was, in a certain sense, a friend to liberty,—a 
friend to the liberty of the Press, to the liberty of the people, to Po- 
litical Liberty, as far as that glorious prerogative can be secured to 
the subject by the limited privileg ges of a limited monarch. He was 
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a resolute defender of the contested principle of hereditary success- 
ion,—a believer in the divine night of kings,—an intrepid vindicator 
of the sacred prerogatives of kings,——a watchful sentinel who guar- 
ded those prerogatives with ceaseless vigilance, and never failed to 
detect the unfounded and interfering claims of other orders of the 
great system who attempted to usurp them. He was, in one word, 

a Tory, a firm, zealous and enlightened Tory, and one who can- 
not be accused of ever having deserted, betray ed, or disgraced, the 
party whose cause he espoused. That his political principles 
warped his judgment as a critic, and prevented his doing full justice 
to works and their authors, has been asserted, and probably not 
entirely without just grounds. Johnson was a man liable to preju- 
dice, and what is more he was a political partizan. More, howev- 
er, we think, has been made of this charge than the truth warrant- 
ed. Hiscriticisms are seldom, if ever, that we perceive, discolored 
by political malignity. He was surely not unfaithful to Milton 
when he called him a Whig, for he was one. He was not unjust 
to Walpole, when he depicted in glowing colors the progress ot his 
downfall, for Walpole certainly fell from his high station, though he 
left it not without honor. He was not unjust to Addison, to Ches- 
terfield, to Steele,to Shippen, and to Townsend,for he only designat- 
ed them by the names they claimed, and in which they professed to 
esteem and honor. 

Johnson, it is said, wrote many speeches for distinguished mem- 
bers of Parliament, for which they received, at the time, the credit. 
Of this fact there is, at the present day, little doubt. The political 
writings distinctly attributed to him in his published works, are not 
numerous. Of these the most brilliant and affecting were the 
“False Alarim,’’ elicited by the proceedings of Parliament in res- 
pect to the celebrated Wilkes, and his “Taxation no Tyranny,” 
published shortly after the breaking out of the American Revolu- 
tion, and intended to prove that our valiant ancestors who acquired 
laurels during that memorable struggle, were no better than so 
many rebels. ‘The latter production is an cloquent piece of decla- 
mation and argument, and did not a little injury at the time to the 
American cause. _ It is easy to repeat the testimony which posteri- 
ty has pronounced with regard to the comparative merit of the 
politicians of that time. Burke has generally been placed before 
Johnson in the political ranks. Chesterfield comes up pari passu, 
but Johnson is said to have written some of his best speeches. Be- 
tween Junius and Johnson, the pre-eminence is doubtful. The 
mere style of the former must certainly have the preference. Pitt 
had more of the suaviter in modo; Johnson relied upon his pen, 
elaborated his ideas in his closet, and when he br ought his mind to 
bear vigorously upon any subject, excelled them all in strength of 
argument and splendor of illustration. His, indeed, was a great 
mind and grasped the whole of almost every subject. 
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We cannot dismiss Johnson’s prose writings without referring to 
others of them that deserve notice. His Rasselas, written rapidly 
to defray the expenses of his mother’s funeral, displays considera- 
ble compass of imagination, and is fraught with beautiful oriental 
imagery. ‘lhe moral lessons it inculcates are the result of pro- 
found reflection, and display a thorough knowledge of the human 
heart, hut the general picture which he draws of human nature is an 
unfair one. Johnson suffered from what is called “low spirits.” 
His temperament was morbid, and he saw most things through a 
jaundiced and artificial medium. Hence his views of life and hu- 
man destiny were generally tinged with unnatural gloom and sad- 
ness,—a remark which applies to this work in particular. An in- 
crease of the melancholy humour under which he suffered, may 
tairly, however, be attributed to his recent bereavement. 

His Review of Soame Jenyngs’ “Free Inquiry,” &c., was a 
work of a different kind, and displays an admirable vein of humour 
throughout. It was written in one of the philosopher’s happiest 
moods, when the world chanced to smile upon him, and he was at 
peace with every body. Jenyngs had taken up and sported, in an 
elaborate essay, Pope’s idea of a great scale of being,—at best a 
mere theory. Johnson amused himself and the public by tearing 
the work to pieces ; he fully exposed the fallacy of its arguments, 
and placed them in the most ludicrous point of view possible. Jen- 
yngs never forgave the giant for this work of destruction, and never 
could forgive him. 

Johnson’s Review of Hanway’s Essay on Tea, was also a pleas- 
ant performance. Hanway was an enemy to tea, which happea- 
ed to be Johnson’s favorite beverage. In commencing his stric- 
tures upon the Essay, Johnson informed the public that it was 
to expect little justice from a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, 
who had for twenty years diluted his meals with only the infusion of 
that fascinating plant,—whose tea-kettle has scarcely time to cool, 
—who, with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the mid- 
night, and with tea welcomes the morning.” ‘The reader will re- 
mark the word only, and the moral reformers of the age may, if 
they chouse, fortify their position by the high authority of the great 
British moralist. We have no positive proof for saying that John- 
son ever drank any thing stronger than tea, except when he visited 
the Highlands of Scotland, where, it is said, but we believe mali- 
ciously, that he regaled himself with a little Scotch whiskey, and 
this circumstance reminds us of one of the most valuable volumes 
that the lexicographer left behind him, and which we had like to 
have forgotten,—we mean his “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 
—a work of great interest—abounding with information and full of 
‘thoughts,’ says Crane, ‘which by long revolution in the mind of John- 
son,had been formed and polished like pebbles rolled in the ocean. 

We pass to a consideration of Johnson’s claims as a Poet, and 
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under this head, would remark, that his poetry sustains the dignity 
of his prose writings, but evinces less imaginative power. _ It is full 
of rational, not of external nature, and is moral, rather than grand, 
beautiful or passionate. His poetry is often adorned with all the 
embellishments of fancy, decked out with the flowers of spring, and 
profuse with the riches of autumn, but the genius of Johnson seem- 
ed to be cramped when he attempted to write verses. The general 
character of his poetry is stately and solemn. It wants life and spir- 
it, and it lacks metrical harmony. The versification is smoothe 
enough, but intolerably monotonous. There is no change of ca- 
dence or measure to relieve the uniformity. In proof of this, read 
and scan the two first verses of the “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
which is a fair specimen of the entire poem, and also of “London,” 
which trots on, In measured pace, tothe same tune. These poems 
were written in Iambies, but his blank verse is no better, if we are 
to judge from “Irene.” This was Johnson’s famous tragedy, n 
reference to which Garrick shrewdly remarked : “When Johnson 
writes tragedy, declamation roves and passion sleeps ; when Shaks- 
pear wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart!” As a dramatic 
performance, the plot is shallow enough, the characters unnatural, 
the retorts without point or spirit, and the dialogue heavily sustain- 
ed to the close. Girls are made to prate about philosophy, and the 
“fiery lover” to speculate upon the prodigies which preceded the 
downfall of Greece. ‘ London” is an imitation, and a good one of 
a satire of Juvenal. The bustle and temptations of a crowded 
city; the ingratitude of mankind under obligations ; the resent- 
ment of injured worth; the miseries of an author dependant for 
support on the scornful patrimony of the great are the themes of the 
poet; and are treated in a popular, but at the same time sarcastic 
vein which gave the poem at the time a great currency. The 
** Vanity of Human Wishes” has more philosophic dignity than 
“London,” and is more general in its moralizing. It is ulike 
adapted to the village and the city, to men in every place and every 
period. It is Johnson’s best poetical effort, and may be said to bea 
continuation of Rasselas translated into smooth and easy poetry. 
Of his fugitive pieces, the ‘ Verses to Stella,” the “ Description of 
the Seasons,” &c., it is unnecessary to speak. 

We do not think, in conclusion, that Johnson possessed the high- 
est attributes of genius. He may be classed among those writers 
who have less imagination and more judgment. His learning was 
immense, his reading desultory, his memory tenacious, his intellect 
clear and vigorous, but his mind was not of a creative order. He 
never made any discovery either in Art or Science, but he confer- 
red on mankind what may be regarded an equal benefit,—he great- 
ly extended, in various directions, the boundaries of elegant litera- 
ture. He thought profoundly, collected his ideas rapidly, exam. 
ined their bearings and pre-arranged them carefully, before he took 
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up his pen to send them forth to the world; hence the astonishin 
rapidity with which he wrote many of the papers of the Rambler 
when the last exigency pressed him. He wrote forty of the printed 
pages of the Life of Savage at a sitting ; he wrote the “False Alarm” 
in twenty four hours, and conceived in his mind, as he says, seven- 
ty lines of the “Vanity of Human Wishes” in a day, without setting 
one of them upon paper. His judgment, though sometimes sullied 
by prejudice, was always discriminating. It was never formed with- 
out a thorough investigation ; yet the investigation was conducted so 
rapidly, that the final decision seemed to be not so much the result 
of calculation as of intuition. He glanced his penetrating eye into 
the confused windings of human characters, the course of events 
and the phenomena of nature, and discriminated with accuracy 
whatever was appropriate and whatever was irrelevant to the sub- 
ject he contemplated. He examined his subject in all its parts ; 
laid down its great outlines ; unravelled its intricacies ; attached it 
to its connections; exhibited it in its dark and in its light shades; 
in its impressive and pleasing colors; in those points of view in 
which it might arrest the attention and corvince the understanding 
of the reader. One of his happiest talents was that of illustrating 
his subjects by beautiful and appropriate imagery,—a talent which 
he possessed in a remarkable degree, and which he exerted in the 
most apt and felicitous manner. Nor was he destitute of wit; his 
conversation was full of brilliant repartees, and the same talent of- 
ten sparkles and blazes forth in his lighter productions. 

Johnson’s style was a bad one. It is full of antithesis, and can- 
not be approved as a model, although it has often been imitated. 
The style of the Rambler is probably more faulty than any of his 
other productions. It seems to have been elaborated with great 
care and nicety, and yet the papers of that periodical were thrown 
off with wonderful rapidity and ease. The ‘Preface to Shaks- 
peare,” and the “Lives of the Poets,” cost greater preparation, and 
are better written, in a style elegant and even flowing. It is not 
probable that the writings of Johnson are at the present day much 
read. There are more fascinating compositions constantly issuing 
from the press which occupy public attention. Every scholar, how- 
ever should read these works carefully, at least once. His time will 
be better occupied by such an exercise, than in perusing the fictions of 
the day, which interest the feelings without greatly enlightening the 
mind. They are, it should be borne in mind, among the standard 
works in the English language, while their author holds the first 
rank among the fathers of English Literature. Whatever may be 
said of Johnson’s dogmatism, his partizanship, and his bigotry, and 
however faulty may be his style, we yet cannot but respect his great 
talents and varied acquiremets, nor fail to admire the perseverance 
with which he successfully combated the most appaling difficulties, 
and finally acquired a reputation which has transmitted his 
na.ne with distinguished honor to succeeding times. : 
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Tue exploits of the hero of South Mount, furnish a fruitful theme 
forthe muse. They not only out numbered those of Marion, (whose 
valuable services, at the same time, we would not be understood as 
intending to disparage) but far exceeded them in brilhancy. Sum- 
ter was emphatically the Game Cock of South-Carolina,—he was not 
to be beaten. His swimming across the Santee, at the head of three 
hundred horsemen, and advancing upon the Pritish at Fort Watson, 
was one of the most gallant and romantic incidents in our Revolution- 
ary annals. Had Gates been a Sumter, the British had rued the 
hour they set foot in Carolina; and the brave [saac Hayne had lived 
to measure swords with them in a second war for independence. 
Marion’s deeds of daring, have been commemorated by a North- 
ern bard, (Mr. Bryant) in numbers worthy of his graceful muse. A 
similar tribute is eminently due to our Sumter; and, in the absence of 
some “better brother,” and though the lyre be all unstrung, we have 
ventured to pay that tribute in the following imperfect lines: 


When Carolina’s hope grew pale 
Before the British lhion’s tread, 

And freedom’s sigh in every gale 
Was heard above her martyred dead,— 


When from her mountain heights, subdued, 
In pride of place forbid to soar, 





Her eagle banner, quenched in blood, 
Lay sullen on th’ indignant shore,— 


Breathing revenge! invoking doom, 
Tyrant! upon thy purple host; 

When all stood wrapt in steadfast gloom, 
And silence brooded o’er her coast,— 


Stealthy, as when from thicket dun 
The Indian springs upon his bow, 
Uprose, South Mount, thy warrior-son, 

And headlong darted on the foe! 





Not in the pride of war he came, 
With bugle note, and banner high, 

And nodding plume, and steel of ane. 
Red Battle’s gorgeous blazonry! 


With followers few, but undismayed, 

Each change and chance of fate withstood, 
Beneath her sunshine and her shade, 

The same heroic brotherhood! 


From secret rook, in other land,” 
Emerging fleet along the pine, 

Prone down he flew before his band, 
Like eagle on the British line! 


ae 





“Rather than submit to the enemy, Sumter, attended by a small but devoted 
band of patriets, had retired into North-Carolina; where he “bided his time.” 
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Catawba’s waters smiled again 
To see her Sumter’s soul in arms; 
And, issuing from each glade and glen, 
Rekindled by war’s fierce alarms,— 


Thronged hundreds thro’ the solitude 
Of the wild forest, to the call 

Of him whose spirit, unsubdued, 
Fresh impulse gave to each, to all! 


By day the burning sands they ply, 
Night sees them in the fell ravine; 
Famiiiar to each follower’s eye, 
The angled brake, the hall of green.* 


Roused by their tread from covert deep, 
Springs the gaunt wolf, and flies—while near 
Is heard, torbidding thought of sleep, 
The rattling serpent’s sound of fear. 


Before, or break of early morn, 
Or fox looks out from copse or close, 
Before the hunter winds his horn, 
Sumter’s already on his foes! 


He beat them back! beneath the flame 
Of valor quailing, or the shock; 

And carved at length a hero’s name 
Upon the glorious Hanging Rock! 


And time, that shades or sears the wreath 
Where glory binds the soldier’s brow, 

Kept bright her Sumter’s fame in death, 
His hour of proudest triumph—now! 


And ne’er shall tyrant tread the shore 
Where Sumter bied, nor bled in vain; 

A thousand hearts shall break before 
They wear th’ oppressor’s chain again. 


O! never can thy sons forget 
The mighty lesson taught by thee; 
Since,—treasured up the eternal debt,— 
Their watchword is—thy Memory! 





*Those who have been inthe habit of traversing our Southern woods, have no 
doubt been frequently struck with the sudden transition,—within the compass, 
often, of a few miles,—from scenery of one description, to others of an entirely 
different character, which, beyond almost any thing else, may be said to charac- 
terise the dense solitudes of Carolina. The effect upon ourselves, of this sudden 
and unexpected transition, was one, always, of inexpressible charm. After a 
walk, or ride, of several! hours, through woods wholy impervious to the rays of 
the sun, aud literally walled in on either side, so as to allow just space enough 
for one’s horse. —wading through deep and dangerous swamps, reedy brakes, and 
a world of briars, through which one is obliged fairly to fight his way,—the hun- 
ter, or lover of nature, who woes her in her most secret recesses, finds himself 
all at once, and as if by magic, treading the smooth and verdant carpet of some 
upland lawn; with trees in regular array. as fashioned by the hand of art; and 
interspersed with lights and shadows, and soft and beautiful knolis, inviting you 
to repose,—and reigning over all this, silence the most profound;—broken at in- 
tervals by the solitary note of the red bird, or sound of the woodpecker. 
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‘Wruar is his forte,” asked a smug little man whose face we had 
- never seen before, and whom we found seated at our plate about five 
o’clock one day, (the London dinner hour,) when, having been 
reconnoitering the town, we forgot our soup; but returned just in 
time for the pudding. ‘O! tragedy, tragedy!” replied Mr. H. to 
the little man in blue, who was the guest, as it now appeared, of my 
fellow lodger. “Ah, a tickelish thing, that tragedy in London, 
—both to play-wrights and players i the pit happen to be 
pleased, not so the papers; if the multitude applaud, they are re- 
proached by the “Exclusives” with a want of the legitimate gout in 
such matters. The press and the play-goers, moreover, never go 
hand in hand; they scorn to unite forces,—so that when they get a 
poor devi] between them,—whether author or actor,—there is in- 
deed a “pull altogether,” but unfortunately not in the same direc- 
tion,—so that he is literally quartered among them. “Aye, aye, 
Howard Payne got but forty pounds for his ‘Brutus,’—the best tra- 
gedy since the daysof ‘Venice Preserved.’ Gifford abused it in 
his ‘Quarterly,’ but that was as it should be. Sheridan Knowles 
has written several plays, which, though actable, are absolutely 
unreadable; and yet (thanks to the place of his birth,) they have 
been extolled, and that highly too. Now the best dramas,—as 
literary productions,—are not those that play best. The motto of 
the present tribe of caterers for the stage, in England, seems bor- 
rowed from the fop in the play, who protests that “figure is nothing, 
attitude is all.” ‘Nay, notso fast. You seem to be a disciple of 
the ‘Spectators,’ ‘Adventurers,’ ‘Worlds,’ aud ‘Mirrors’ of a bye- 
gone day. Those gentry were the first innovators upon words and 
things, who ventured to tell us that a good play in the closet was 
good for nothing on the stage. They rubbed their glasses, and 
looking wisely into Jonson, Shirley, and the rest of that class, ima- 
gined that they had discovered the true test whereby to distinguish 
a good from a bad play. Now, sir, because those writers happen 
to furnish us with a few plays, good in the reading, but bad, or, at 
least, indifferent in the acting, it by no means follows, I should 
think, that all which are good in the acting, are bad in the reading. 
You will perhaps name the ‘Fox,’ the ‘Alchymest,’ and Silent Wo- 
man;’ and, possibly, to crown the whole, you may evoke the shade 
of ‘Cato,’ and say to me, ‘Behold!’ But I will tell you, touching 
the latter, that Addison, so far from mastering, has failed utterly in 
moving the great springs which impart to tragedy its power; and in 
touching the fine chords that give to it its pathos. He excites nei- 
ther terror, love, nor pity. There is no action, in the dramatic 
sense of the word; and less passion. ‘Cato’ may reason like a Ro- 
man, but who will say that he feels like a man? You might as well 
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hope to fix the attention and rouse the feelings of a modern audi- 
ence, by exhibiting a ‘Mystery’ or ‘Morality’ of the middle ages, or 
a mythological drama of the Greek year 400, as the frigid play of 
the English Atticus. The productions of Jonson, on the other 
hand, would be nearly unintelligible to a pit of the present day; and 
but ill adapted to the taste of the dress circle,—to say nothing of 
the gods and goddesses who preside above. The plot of most of his 

lays is intricate, the purpose neither very dignified nor dramatic; 
the dialogue hard; the diction harsh, and not unfrequently so in- 
volved as to leave it obscure; while the sentiments are not easily 
appreciated. But what is the fact with regard to our Shakspeare? 
He wrote, indeed, “all like a man.” So far from agreeing with the 
writers in the ‘Adventurer,’ and the other papers of that class, 
which directed, in a great measure, and gave a tone to the literary 
taste of their day, | cannot but think that the best plays of our 
great dramatist are most advantageously known through the medi- 
um of the ear, and not the eye,—that is, when well played. The 
inspirations o/ his genius are never so touching and triumphant, as 
when they come breathing or bursting upon usin the richly modu- 
lated tones, the eloquent and impassioned utterance of a Cook, a 
Kemble. or a Cooper, a Siddons, Jordon, or O’Neil.” ‘There, 
there you touch one of my oldest and strongest prepossessions; and 
I suspect you are more than half in the right, afterall. I wasa boy 
when Cook was in America; and Kemble had gone to his account 
long before I set sail for England But you are yet to learn, it 
seems,—for the good people of this “inviolate island of the sage and 
free,” know little, and care less, about us,—that we have a Cooper 
on the other side of the water; the only actor living on whom has 
descended the mantle of your great masters—your Garrick, your 
Cook, your Kemble, and your Macklin. If ever there was a mo- 
ment when I was tempted to renounce the opinion I have exprest 
on the relative merits of closet and stage plays, it has been when lis- 
tening to the tones, and poring upon the form and features—the 
soul-subduing utterance, the eloquent agony of action, the majesty, 
and, as often, the music of expression, that distinguish, in so pecu- 
liar and eminent a degree, the matchless tradegian of the new 
world. Mrs. Malaprop says that comparisons are “oderiferous,”— 
she would have said odious; yet you shall think me neither imvi- 
dious nor over nationa] when I say, that, according to my poor 
judgment, in all the accomplishments of a great actor—in all that 
constitute the “terrible graces,” that should belong to that genius 
that shall undertake to body forth the lofty conceptions of the trag- 
ic muse, the comparatively unknown and neglected pupil of Hol- 
croft and Godwin, —unknown in this country, and neglected in his 
own,—is as far beyond any actor of the age, as the South Amert- 
can Condor, when he attains the very point and peak of the highest 
summit of the Andes, may be said to soar beyond the reach of the 
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Storm Petrel, forever hovering near the surface of its native ele- 
ment. Sir, I have seen Cooper in the character of “ Beverly,” in 
the “Gamster,”—the dying scene; you know it. It is now many 
years since I last saw him in that character—and yet I see him still! 
—as distinctly at this moment, as I savy him then ; as “distinguisha- 
ble in member, joint and limb,” and, let me add, in lineament, as 
when I sat rivited upon the seene—now long years ago! _I still see 
that pale, speaking face, breathing a language richer far than words; 
that left arm, which the poison had half paralysed, that hung droop- 
ingly down beside the chair,—while the other lay listless, almost 
lifeless, on the lap,—the vest and neckcloth loosened, and in disorder, 
as though the spirit that labored within was too big for its tenement 
of clay, and would heave from it all that now remained of earth to 
clog its hope of emancipation from scenes that tortured it !—scenes 
in which, with all brave qualities, with every gentle, every generous 
emotion,—it had yet, by means of one fatal infatuation, wrought 
grief to others, and the shame of guilt to itself—the tone in which, 
turning to his sister with those dim eyes on which the shadow of 
death was fast resting! he asked, “Can you forgive me ?’—and in 
which, “dying as he was, and dubious of hereafter,” he ventured to 
invoke a last blessing upon those “dear ones” whom he had wrong- 
ed aud ruined, his wife and that sad sister! Sir, “it was a thing to 
see, not to hear ; 


And those who saw it, did surprise 
Suchdrops could fall from human eyes.’ 


It was indeed a surprising and surpassing triumph of genius,— 
none can have forgotten it—it made you almost in love with death,— 
there was no heart, it did not melt; the annals of the stage can fur- 
nish little that approaches, nothing that is beyond it.” “I have heard 
Cooper spoken of by some of my English friends, who saw him at 
the Park Theatre, I think you call it, in New York. They thought 
him a fine actor on the whole, though rather uniform and heavy. 
The fact is, perhaps, it was then the fasbion to admire the Kean 
school,.and nothing goes down, you know, that does not conform to 
the Loudon standard of the day, however bad it may be.” “Exactly. 
Right or wrong, let it but be ‘the f ishion, and the point is_ settled. 
The time was, when taste presided over fashion, but that good old 
time (all times when old are good, according to Lord Byron,) 
is past and gone; “our new heraldry is” fashion, not taste. It was 
but the other night, that,—unless a glass of Holland’s had im- 
paired my optics! I saw an African woman, black as the 
blackest of her sable race, seated in the “dress circle” at Drury 
Lane,—while your favorite Mime from Paris, (whose name I can’t 
pronounce, being not yet out of my Grammar,) was exhibiting to a 
“delighted audience,” the elegant and edifying gambols of a bear, or 
some other equally interesting brute. 
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With regard to the opinion of your English friends, who thought 
Cooper “heavy,” I would reply, that, if ever he is heavy, it is only 
where the part is too light for him. Fine energies are never tho- 
roughly roused, except on occasions worthy of them,—no encou- 
ragement, by the way, to your dull, drawling, matter-of-fact-fellow; 
his heaviness is organic; the waveless calm of “gentle dullness,” 
rarely visited by a thought, except of thrift. 

In reference to the other point you speak of, Cooper’s uniformity, 
it is but the condition of every thing itrinsically great. Look at 
St. Paul’s! its very grandeur imparts to it an air of sobriety and 
sameness, but not tameness. ‘The west end of London may with 
equal taste and truth be taxed with uniformity; but who will deny 
that it is a uniformity infinitely imposing? ‘Well, well; but how 
comes it that Cooper should be neglected among you, if his powers 
be of the high order you describe?’ 1 will tell you. He will play 
twice, perhaps, the same season, before the same audience, in our 
several cities. They will flock to see him; overwhelm the house at 
his benefit, and frequently call for him at the end of the play—but 
what of all that? They would do as much were an elephant to be 
exhibited. They pay their dollar, and receive an equivalent, or 
something more than an equivalent,—but then they may not think 
so; they want the amusement and relaxation of an evening, and, 
like every thing else of the kind, it must be paid for. This argues 
nothing, and is mere selfishness. A fashionable tailor may be on 
the eve of bankruptcy at the very moment that I give him ten pounds 
for a coat. I give him the money because I want the coat, and not 
that I care a sixpence about the state of his affairs. If I were 
asked the next minute to subscribe half a crown for his relief, I 
should probably grumble, and give it, if I gave it at all, with an ill 
grace. In the same way, the play-going gentry in America will 
flock to the theatre to see Cooper perform, and yet they shook their 
heads when, some eight or ten years ago, it was proposed to pre- 
sent him with a medal, as a mark of the high esteem entertained for 
his professional merits. A compliment of this kind was paid te 
Kemble, and Kean also,—for the English are true to their men of 
merit ; whereas the republican spirit of the American States, which 
prompts their people to curtail their wants by lopping off their de- 
sires in some things; and in keeping with which one of their daily 
editors announced to the world, not long since, that the “‘conscious- 
ness of having done his duty, was not the only reward which an 
American citizen should be ambitious of, or covsent to receive” — 
the plain and unsophisticated sense of Jonathan, I say, took the 
alarm at the mention of the medal—it would “establish a dangerous 
preceedent,” a favorite,phrase of Jonathan’s,{when he is at a loss for 
ideas,—and Cooper and the medal were, accordingly, forgotten. 

Now, sir, this is what I call neglect. It shows the absence of 
that higher appreciation of merit, = after all, is the only appre- 
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ciation on which talent cares to set avalue. And yet in some of 
the American States you find them distributing “medals” in abun- 
dance for the best bull, or the finest head of cabbage, while in others 
the young Miss who manufacuures a vegetable bonnet, is sure to ob- 
tain a vote of thanks, and money into the bargain. There are 
clever men in America, but, indocilis pauperiem pati, they are driv- 
en abroad to earn their profit and their praise. We send you au- 
thors, artists, essayists, actors, &c.; and in return you send us dy- 
ers and scourers! an exchange that sufficiently exemplifies the dif- 
ference in the nature of the two markets. As your Irish laborers 
get something like two dollars a day for carrying mortar in New 
York, I should hope that my friend M will not be denied some 
little recompense in London, because he happens to be addicted to 
a pursuit not exactly bottomed on the cui bono, and the quid pro 
quo-the great fundamental maxim of Utilitarian Americans. “M-—” 
we asked, agreeably surprised, and permitted for the first time to put 
in a word—“‘is M in London?” “Just arrived, sent to ask him to 
take wine with me. Do youknow him? We have that pleasure, 
and shall be really glad to see him.” ‘There he is.” ~A loud ring 
of the bell announced our friend. He entered looking uncommonly 
well, and sporting a new Wig—a genuine whig in principle himself. 
“Hung it, M——, you should not have rung the bell.” “Not ring 
the bell,’ asked the astonished guest, why what do you mean? 
‘The bell, my good fellow, is appropriated, in London, to servants. 
Gentlemen knock.” This piece of information we had ourselves 
received, but a short time before, from our talkative friend, who, 
having been two years in London, was familiar with many of its 
practices and conventional forms, and who now seemed to derive 
renewed [satifaction from having an opportunity of again imparting 
a portion of his various cabala to one of the uninitiated. 

Poor M seemed quite put out at the idea of having thus com- 
mitted himself; and, indeed, he appeared to regard the unlucky 
mistake as prophetic of miscariage to his hopes in London. H 
proceeded, however, to fill our glasses, and passed on to the sub- 
ject of “titles,” as he called them, in America. ‘ You have a han- 
kering after them in the U. States. Nay, never deny it. Look at 
the superscription of your letters—at your visiting cards. Here is 
a note you sent me the other day, addressed to C. H , Esquire. 
Now you have no right to attach an “esquire” to any man’s name 
in America, let him be whom he may. You call your Ambassa- 
dors, members of Congress, of your State Legislatures, Judges, &c. 
“Honorables.” Your Governors you term “Excellencies.” By and 
by you will have “Right Honorables,” and then you will go to the 
devil of course.” We here endeavored to represent to our sturdy 
republican, that it was after all a mere matter of comity; and thatthe 
terms “ Honorable,” “Excellency,” &c., were recognized as ap- 
plying not so much to the persons of individuals, as tothe offices 
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they hey might happen to fill; that the terms were official, not personal 
—as was evinced in the common practice of giving to a Judge, or 
Governor of a State, the mere style of the particular office,—as 
Judge this, or Governor that. For heaven’s sake, we ventured to 
proceed, Sadducees that we are in our political principles, let us not 
lapse into Quakerism in our. political forms. There is nothing more 
subversive of the national digiity, than this dead levelling in our man- 
ners. If every boar or blockhead is at liberty to draw himself up 
to his height, and, measuring himself beside you, to tell you, in 
the true spirit of republican equality, “I am as good a man as you 
are”——why let us build huts at once—put our President ina log 
house ; and clothe ourselves in bear skins and deer skins.” ‘Well, 
a truce to politics,” said H * What is the news, M q 
Heard from the manager?’ “Not a syllable—as yet.” “Ah! 
rather ominous that. Nevertheless pluck up. Men may be pretty 
much the same here as in America, bnt managers are not. Like 
the editors and booksellers here, they are the most conceited and 

impudent dogs inthe world. When did you write?’ Two days 
ago; and the letter was no sooner penned than delivered—the wa- 
fer had not time to dry.” “The wafer!” ejaculated H , with 
a look of stupefaction, at which poor M turned pale,—* the 
wafer! and did you wafer your letter?’ ‘Most assuredly. Would 
you have had me send it open ?” “Better not have sent it at all. 
My good fellow, you have laid yourself open to—it is all explained! 
I am not in the least surprised at your not having received an an- 
swer,—that circumstance sufficiently accounts for it.” 

This last assurance completed the ignorant wonder of the unso- 
phisticated son of Melpomene, and his features may here be said to 
have developed themselves in broad, rather than bold, relief-—acted 
upon as they were by a piece of intelligence which, while it left him 
in the dark upon the subject it was designed to elucidate, gave rise 
to certain vague yet serious misgivings in the already doubting mind. 
“What is there wrong in the matter? Is there any etiquette that 
I have omitted,” at length faintly articulated the unhappy candidate 
for an engagement at Drury Lane. “Knowledge gained by expe- 
rience, is in most cases a purchase and in many a fatal one,” 
gravely responded H , and with a look which some would call 
wise, but in which you might detect the predominance of a secret 
feeling of satisfaction,—so much for the maxim of the immortal 
Frenchman! ‘You have indeed committed a breach of etiquette, 
and to a degree that may prove of moment to you, I am sorry to 
say.” These prefatory bodings over, our worthy friend then pro- 


























ceeded to induct his transatlantic pupil into some of the many mys- 
teries of life ii London,—that vast labyrinth, through and out of 
which he who shall successfully explore his way, will be tempted to 
recur to the story of the mystic branch of the Sybil as no fiction. 
Elevating his feet upon the chair befor him, throwing back the one 
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on which he sat, and g gr racefully resting his right arm on a third, the 
oracle of the listening circle poured forth enunciations calculated 
in no small degree to electrify the luckless individual to whom they 
were addressed. “In London, life, in all its relations and modifi- 

eations, from the peer down to the porter, is regulated with the 
strictest and nicest regard to the graduations of a scale as yet but 
little known or understood on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
lines and proportions of this scale may be described as the great 
harmonic series, from a due observance of which, result the gran- 
deur, the security, and, let me add, the celebrity of this far famed 
city. Every man here knows his place, or is very soon taught to 
know it—and this is as it should be. Whilst Iam opposed to the 
silly and slavish practice of styling members of Congress “Hon ora- 
bles,” and Governors of States “Excellencies,” I am at the same time 
as decidedly in favor of the system which regulates society in the old 
world; asystem the wholesome efficacy of which you cannot fail 
to perceive and feel in all your dealings with the people, and your 
intercourse with their rulers—a system which teaches this ‘nation of 
shopkeepers’ at once to respect, or where they cannot respect, to 
show an outward deference to those above them in rank or station ; 
and at the same time to understand and appreciate their own footing, 
and to set a just value on their own claims to respect. I speak of 
the people—pretenders there are here, as every where, in middle 
life, who ape and cringe to their superiors—but these poor excep- 
tions do not deserve to be taken into the account. 

“Perhaps the most striking effect produced by this system upon 
the manners and morals of the people, is to be seen the sort of ne- 
eessisty under which they seem to consider themselves placed, of 
rising, as far as possible, to the standard of their betters-—a gene- 
rous and praiseworthy feeling, the very reverse of which would seem 
now to be at work in America, where the object—the struggle— 
appears to be to bring down this standard to the level of the repub- 
lican mass.” Here our friend made a pause, apparently forgetting 
that one of the listeners, at least, had been prepared for an explana- 
tion, rather than a disquisition. ‘AJl this may be very true, but as 
I have neither time nor turn for speculations of the sort, I will thank 
you to throw some light, if you can, upon the seeming mystery con- 
nected with the wafer?” ‘There is no mystery, at least to my 
mind, in the following fact.” “Pray proceed.” “The term ‘gen- 
tleman,’ is in London altogether, or very nearly altoge ther, conven- 
tional—think me neither sarcastic nor satiric; it is true; for the 
eonsistency or propriety of the application of the term, is determin- 
ed by money—not merit. Thus A or B may keep his shop in 
Cheapside, or the Strand, but, provided he have a distinct private ‘es- 
tablishment,’ and at such distance from the place of business, as 
shall effectually prevent his carrying with him any portion of the im- 
pure air of the latter into the empyrean of the former, the shopkeep- 
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er is merged in that circumstance—for the moment he “shuts up 
shop,”he becomes a “gentleman” by virtue of his “private residence.” 
I do not know how the matter exactly stood in the case of the au- 
thor of “Caleb Willliams,” when he kept his little retail book shop 
just west of Temple Bar—but, reasoning upon the rule thus laid 
down in London, we are left to infer that, as the private residence 
makes the gentleman, the gentleman,—though born and bred—can- 
not make the shop, which unmakes /him—tior if the vulgar (“by 
which,” said Mirabeau, “1 mean people of every class who reflect 
but little”) enjoy a prescriptive right to the consideration due only to 
the gentleman, by virtue of their rack-rent, by a parity of reasoning, 
the man of talent, who shall be well born withal,—-lacking these 
sources of gentility--must be content to know that his claims and pre- 
tensions are no longer considered as belonging to the class of the 
bien nes—and here we are arrived at the point. The distinctions of 
rank in this country, run into the minutest details, all of which go 
to make up the grand total in favor of the privileged classes; and 
there is perhaps no one circumstance better calculated than this to 
repress the workings of inordinate pride in minds the most gifted. 
Not so in the U. States. The Americans are republicans of the 
old school—that is of the French Revolution. It is no uncommon 
thing there to see in a fashionable drawing-room, playing off all his 
expressive airs and graces, one who, but a few hours before, might 
be seen marking goods betore the door of his—we know not wheth- 
er to call it—shop; his hands probably not free from the blots and 
blemishes of trade. The mere gentleman, or man of merit,—un- 
less he be rich,—stands little or no chance in a contest with one of 
these ‘citizens ;? and it is curiuus to observe how admirably drilled 
by mammas, aunts, and other desinterested female Arguses, are all 
the younger, marriagable,—we were on the point of saying market- 
able,—ladies, who seem as if furnished with a sort of sixth sense of 
extraordinary acuteness in these matters. Inthe best society in 
America you are sometimes elbowed by persons of this sort, whose 
cool assurance is proportioned always to the consequence which 
they know the length, depth and breadth of their ledgers are con- 
sidered as entitling them to assume. In South Carolina, some 
fifteen years ago, their existed an elegant aristocracy untainted by 
these admixtures, which have adulterated the societies of our cities; 
but the good old stock in that State is in the main exhausted; and the 
decendants of gentlemen tread no longer in the steps of their fathers ; 
but, bowing to the ‘necessities of the times,’ daily barter the family 
name for an equivalent or, given amount, in the ‘funds.’” “Good 
God,” at length exclaimed M , to whom all this appeared rai- 
sonnement ennuyee, ‘when am I to hope for an explanation about 
the wafer !” “ Be quiet,” cooly replied H ; “my way of coming 
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to the pointis my own.” “It’s avery bad way then, I must tell 
you.” Now will you be quiet. Keep cool. John Neal wrote a 
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book once called ‘Keep Cool‘—there’s nothing like keeping cool— 
or ‘Keep Cool either! So be quiet. In keeping, then, with this 
state of things in America, are the forms and ceremonies observed 
in their good society ; and I hardly know of any one circumstance, 
in this country, more characteristic, however trifling it may at first 
appear,—than the application that is made of the wax and the wa- 
fer,—you see I have come to the wafer at last. You appear to for- 
get that the usages of differeat countries vary according to the opin- 
ions and institutions of the people; and thus, because the wafer is 
indiscriminately used in America,—yes, even in letters to ladies--for- 
getful of Lord Chesterfield’s injunction, who is sometimes right, in 
spite of what has been said of the manners and morals of his book,— 
you seem, I say to conclude, that for this reason the same practice 
obtains, or should obtain in London; and so far you have paid for 
yourerror. Sit down then, and at once make amends for the 
breach of custom and decorum of vhnch vou have been guilty, by 

addressing another letter to the rmanager, taking care to seal, and 
not wafer it.” “I now understand you ; but is the observance of 
the custom so strict and uniform, that the infraction of it, accidental- 
ly, or otherwise, !s to subject one to the mort-Scation, I should say 
the indignity, of having one’s letter unanswered?” “Undoubtedly it 
is; for itis not one of those practices ‘more honored in the breach 
than the observance ;’ but is, on the contrary, quite as well settled 
a point as the style of address usec in approaching noblemen, 
and persons of that class. And now I suppose you thoroughly un- 
derstand me? The wafer is used alone to trades-people ; the wax 
and seal,—all the better forhaving your ‘arms’ upon it,—in addres- 
sing ladies or gentlemen—the former you cannot approach with 
too much circumspection, as the proprietor of Berkley Custle can 
no doubt tell you,—only that he would probably use the term cir- 
cumvention, instead of circumispection.” 

Here the speaker, by a skillful inflection of voice, gave us to un- 
derstand that he had concluded all he had to say upon the subject— 
sufficiently interesting, as our readers will believe ; and, having been 
seated nearly two hours, we now rose and took our leave—duly 
imprest with the amasing conversational powers of our friend H.—, 
and holding ourselves, now and here, by no means _ responsible for 
his various opinions. People should bear to hear their faults (as 
who is withont them’) provided the voice of reproof come from no 
unfriendly quarter, and the proprieties of time and place be con- 
sulted. ‘To none, however, is that voice so dissonant, as to those 
who merit its censures, and who are therefore conscious of their 
justness—unless it be that hopeful class of persons who cannot see 
their faults, and who devoutly believe themselves to be “patterns of 
excelling nature.” 

But to return to our subject. The event (for we must be per- 
mitted to dignify it by that term) which we are about to relate, might 
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be said to have been in some degree predicted, if we consider the 
several circumstances that preceded it—trifles in themselves, but 
like feathers, showing how the wind blew. These circumstances, 
then, were many of them sufficiently unpleasant, as well as unpro- 
mising ; but as they yield in point of interest and importance to the 
grand finale of the somewhat tragic drama, we shall pass them over 
and preceed at once to the main incidents. 

It was afteran unsuccessful debut in the character of Hamlet, 
which seemed to destroy his hopes of an engagement,—that our his- 
trionic friend from America,—being on the eve of re-embarkation 
for his native shores,—was applied to by the London “Philanthropic 
Society,” (of great respectability) to know if he would consent to 
play for them on the night (then fast approaching) that had beeu 
set apart for the “Benefit of the Society.” We had not seen our 
friend for several days, and the circumstance of the application and 
his compliance, we should probably, therefore, have remained .igno- 
rant of longer than we would have desired, (ior we really took an 
interest in his success) but for some chance that led us one morn- 
ing into an obscure by-street, or, rather, lane, where, stuck up at 
the window of an old and miserable looking house, we saw a hand- 
bill, which on approaching we found, to our very agreeable surprise, 
contained the announcement of our friend’s “Second Appearance,” 
which was to take place on the ensuing Monday night. “Brutus” 
was the character selected by the Society,—not “that Brutus who 
in open senate stabbed the first Cesar that usurped the world,” but 
Howard Payne’s. We went immediately in search of M . 
and succeeded at length in finding his lodgings. He received us 
with a smile of satisfaction, which was most cordially reciprocated 
on our part. He then showed us the letter he had received from the 
Society, and which was couched in the most respectful and compli- 
mentary terms—perhaps a little too flattering for sincerity. Of this 
shrewd suspicion, we, however, gave him no hint, as the matter of 
the performance was all arranged for the approaching eventful 
Monday; and as our friend appeared to derive no small satisfaction 
(which perhaps was natural, for he had no mean opinion of his cwn 
powers) from the very handsome terms in which the letter spoke of 
his performance of Hamlet (the irreversible verdict of the pit and 
of the press,—who for once agreed—to the contrary netwithstand- 
ing) and of the ultimate success of which that performance, it said, 
gave the undoubted earnest. He now proceeded to put into our 
hands the play of “ Brutus,” saying he would go through the part, 
in order to enable us to give him our opinion as to his conception of 
the character—a compliment we did not fail to appreciate, for we 
knew him to be sincere, however mistaken he might be in the esti- 
mate he had formed of our judgment in such matters. His con- 
ception, then action, voice, all—seemed to us nearly faultless ; so 
good, indeed, that we did not hesitate to tell him that if he was only 
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so fortunate as to preserve, when on the stage, the style and spirit 
he had just displayed, his suecess must be complete. Some of his 
readings he felt a pride, he said, in informing us, were his own, were 
new—a piece of information at which we found it difficult to refrain 
from smiling, for in the intercourse we have had with gentlemen of 
his profession, —and it has been not inconsiderable,—-we do not re- 
member an instance of an actor ofany note who was not ambitious 
of eliciting a new reading of his part, although the character had 
perhaps gone through an hundred hands. Plays have, in this res- 
pect, been fated to undergo an ordeal scarcely less severe than that 
to which the two testaments have been subjected, but without the 
same excuse—since it will be admitted that there is little if any of 
that occult meaning in the former, which it is insisted lies latent in 
the latter, and which has given rise to those endless interpretations, 
illustrations and emendations, that have done more harm than good. 

It is true, we had not, at the time of which we write, read a line of 
Mr. Payne’s “Brutus,” so that its merits as a play and literary per- 
formance, were altogether new to us. And here we may take oc- 
casion to remark, that whei Gifford, at that time editor of the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, undertook to scout this tragedy as destitute 
both of poetical and dramatic merit, he could either never have read 
or must have purposely overlooked, a passage in it of singular force 
and beauty, and well calculated to redeem many of its alleged de- 
fects. The play is not by us, nor does our recollection furnish us 
with the passage as it stands entire in the fine structure of the dia- 
logue, but the idea on which it is built—of turning traitor to one’s 
country at the moment of its undergoing the “mother pangs of strug- 
gling childbirth,” and thus “aiming the knife at freedom’s infant 
throat,”—clothed as itis in a garb at once poetical, and glowing 
with the verba ardentia of genius, might well have occurred to what 
we suspect to have been the convenient memory of our modern 
Juvenal, who, could he have succeeded in extracting any thing 
half so good from the meritricious dramas of Sheridan Knowles, or 
any other modern English author, would doubtless have ‘ remem- 
bered to set it down,” with a solicitude little short of that of the wise 
watch in the comedy, the burden of whose indignant appeal to the 
magistrates is, “Remember to set me down an ass.” A good set 
down was richly due to Gifford for not reading, or for purposely 
overlooking (as was more probably the fact) this passage, when he 
undertook to review Mr. Payne’s production—in either case he was 
unfit for his office; but, in the words of Lord Byron, ‘* we know 
what would have been fit for him.” 

Our business at present, however, is not with the play, but with 
the performance of it on the memorable night that was to seal, for 
weal or for woe, the fate of our friend M————. 

The announcement, then,of the performance by an American 
actor, of a play written by an American author, had the effect of 
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drawing a full house. M———— was in excellent spirits ; but, 
alas, he had taken a cold, and his lungs (never very strong) waxed 
weaker as the crowd waxed stronger. This circumstance, it is 
needless to say, made sadly against him. The moment that was to 
make or mar his professional] for tunes in London, at length arrived, 
the bell rang, the curtain drew up, and “Lucius Junius” was in a 
few seconds ushered upon the stage! He looked well, and was 
well received; but the moment he spoke we could perceive that 
his self possession was gone—and our hopes, we confess, went 
with it. 

In the scene, however, with the Prince, (Sextus Tarquin) and in 
the terrible imprecation which Brutus, now indeed “mad with rea- 
son,” calls down upon him at the avowal of the diabolical deed of 
the monster, there was displayed a force of acting, which, had it 
been kept up in other parts of the performance, must have secured 
favor for the actor, and realised his most sanguine hopes. With 
that fine scene, the interest of the play, (and this has been charged 
upon it as a grievous fault) is known to cease ; and along with it ap- 
peared to decline the powers of the performer. 

It has been said that Mr. Payne might have made more of the 
“conspiracy” scene than he has done. He perhaps knows best. 
Certain it is, that too much of what we believe is technically styled 
still action, and, consequently, acting, ensues after that seene—when 
Brutus “throws the visor of his madness from him.” It was the 
opinion of Aristotle, that what may be termed the still life of tra- 
gedy, should always be the most labored. The reason is obvious, 
but does not seem to have governed Mr. Payne; and though there 
be an interest hanging around the fate of “Titus,” (the son of Bru- 
tus) and a deep sympathy with the mental struggles of the father, 
who seeks in vai to merge the parent in the Roman patriot,—still, 
the whole proceedings, in the last act of the tragedy, have so much 
of the air of a court of criminal justice about them, that the feel- 
ings are not sufficiently carried along for the purposes of the drama; 
and the acquiescence of the spectator in the justice of the dread- 
ful doom pronounced by the tather upon the son, is one of loath- 
ing—if the head sanction, the heart shudders at it! 

But we have lost sight of our friend. On the falling of-the eur- 
tain there was a faint call for the actor, but—O! horror!—the ladies 
laughed ; the gentlemen groaned ; and the pit,—extraordinary to 
relate,—the pit was silent ; and the performance for the next 
night was announced, without a repetition of the call for our 
friend. 

“Reason!” exclaims the son of Agamemnon, “who talks of rea- 
son t——better to have none, than but a little.” So, too, did we 
think that better had it been had there been no call at all for our 
friend M———, than such a call!—so faint, so spiritless. Still, it 
afforded a ‘“‘loup to hang a doubt upon,” and of that doubt did we 
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avail ourselves—for grieved are we to say, that the unlucky sugges- 
tion, which led to the scene of the next night, came from ourselves, — 
though offered with the best possible intentions. 

Not many minutes after the falling of the curtain, some half do- 
zen of us, accordingly, waited on our friend, who had hastily re- 
treated from the Green Room to his lodgings,—where we found him 
enjoying his pipe, and with an air of resignation that seemed truly 
philosophic. “Why the deuce, M , did you not come for- 
ward when the audience called for you?” 

“Because they did not call loud and long enough. The call 
seemed to be in the spirit of the man who says to an acquaintance, 
‘I shall always be glad to see you-—which means, come if you 
choose, but neither come often, nor stay long.” 

Well, I can only say that Iam convinced,—judging from your 
act ging to night, and the call that was made for you,—whether 
ong or short, matters not—that if we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity, that will be afforded us to-morrow night, to make a decided 
eall for you, and to insist either on your appearing before the house, 
or upon an explanation being given by the manager, why,—when 
the audience seemed satisfied with your performance,—you were 
yet excluded from the boards, instead of being engaged for so many 
* Nights,” like every other successful debutante,—that we shall gain 
our point, and thereby do you a service. 

The proposal, being relished, was at once agreed to by all pre- 
sent; and it was accordingly resolved that we should, without loss of 
time, proceed to secure a certain number of backers, aiders and 
abettors,—for it was a scheme of force, and one which neither the 
house nor the manager were likely to concur in,—a conviction that 
did not deter us, however, from attempting its execution. Havy- 
ing arranged our plan of attack, we assembled at our friend’s 
room about 6 o’clock the next evening; and, having made as _judici- 
ous a disposition of our forces as we could, we repaired without fur- 
ther delay to the scene of action. An editor, with three co- 
adjutors, stationed theniselves in the pit,—it having been determined 
that he of the quill,—being a man of ready parts,—should be spokes- 
man on the occasion; while Capt. P and ourselves took up our 
position in the second tier of boxes, so as to be able to catch the call 
as it rose from the pit,—while at the same time it would tend to ob- 
viate the appearance of being preconcerted, as that must have 
proved fatal to our hopes. The house was crowded,—Macready 
playing “‘Leontes.” It was in that thrilling scene where he is gazing 
fixt in love and wonder, on the statue of “‘Hermione,”—when not a 
whisper reached the ear from any part of the vast assembly around 
us,—the very gallery hushed to silence—that the Captain, seeming- 
ly forgetful of the place he was in, and, indeed, of what he was 
about,—observed to us, in a tone audible to the whole box,— 
“M———’s chance will be a bad one after such acting.” The peo- 
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ple near us, as might be supposed, stared first at the witless speaker, 
next at us, and thenat each other! but without meeting with any 
explanation of the singular words they had heard—and so their eyes 
again reverted quickly to the stage, as though nothing had happened. 
“My good fellow,” said we, “you have betrayed our secret.” He 
looked somewhat confused, colored up, and transferred himselt to 
another box. ‘The critical moment was now fast approaching. 
The play at length concluded—the curtain fell—the bell rang, and 
it again rose, when one of the ictors, on coming forward to an- 
nounce the next night’s performance, was saluted, just as he emerg- 
ed from behind a wing of the stage, by the voices of three persons 
who suddenly and simultaneously jumped up in the pit, and cried 
out, “Roscius! Roscius!” The poor actor drew as suddenly back, 
and looked perfectly petrified—and there stood the three correspond- 
ing statues in the pit, riveted to the spot—incapable of further word 
or movement—and with the astonished eyes of the whole house 
fixt upon them ! 


“One stupid moment motionless they stood,” — 


when, with a sort of mechanical revulsion of limb, they dropped 
down into their seats, as though the spine of each had been suddenly 
cut,—the laughter of the house closing over them, and consigning 
them to — their own reflections! The Captain and ourselves had 
been equally taken by surprise by the sudden abruptness of the 
“call,” (the fact is, that through trepidation they had been before 
their time,) and we sat speechless. ‘We had better have let this 
alone,” said he, at length, as we left the box, and were again per- 
mitted to breathe freely. ‘Yes,” was our reply, “could we have 
foreseen such a result, which has certainly arisen, ina great degree 
from the want of a little address and self-possession on the part of 
our friends in the pit.” The experiment had utterly failed, however, 
—and could not be renewed; and with the awkward and embarrass- 
ed feeling which usually accompanies defeat, we returned to the 
room of the ill-starred individual, whose cause, confided to our hands, 
had thus miscarried On entering the house we were at once en- 
veloped in tobacco smoke, while a strong smell of Hollands (shall 
we say it?) greeted our olfactories! We proceeded, with solemn 
steps and slow, up stairs, and entered our friend’s room, just in time 
to see 
# “ # # * a # ce * 


We ceased to be astonished, however, on discovering the 
state our friend was in. His feet were elevated upon the table 
near him, and almost above his head, while his liquid yet languid eye 
seemed engaged in tracing the evolutions of the smoke which ever 
and anon he sent up in dense volumes to the ceiling.  Habitually 
temperate, it was impossible to resist the conviction that, on the pre- 
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sent occasion, anticipating, from his long experience in such matters 
the probable failure of our enterprise, he had formed the deliberate 
resolution of taking—not his life—but ‘‘a glass too much,”—in order 
to deaden, for the night at least, the pain of a disappointment, which, 
after six or eight hours sleep, he would recur to, as we hoped, with 
feelings of “christian resignation.” 

We sat down, but our friend spoke not,—altered neither look nor 
position. It was by an;effort that we refrained from laughing,—for 
altogether it was one of those grave farces in which the ridiculous 
arises out of the want of proportion between the occasion and its 
solemnity. At length we told our story, which our friend listened to 
very patiently; and, in the end, really seemed to dismiss all unplea- 
sant feelings in the smoke which he puffed from his “Maryland Re- 
turns.” The next morning we found him “packing up,” and in four 
and twenty hours he set sail for America, where we had the satis- 


faction to believe he was likely to do well, in spite of his London 
*“Debut.” 














HYMN. 
ADAPTED TO THE LATE ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY 


WHEN spurning Power’s despotie yoke, 
At Freedom’s call our fathers woke, 

Lo, God stretched forth his arm of might, 
And led them safe thro’ danger’s night. 


He, who of old from bondage brought 
His chosen people. He who wrought 
His signs in Sinai’s desert land— 
Who hoids the nations in his hand— 


Who hung the earth, and stretched the north, 
"Twas He who led our fathers forth! 

He brought them o’er the untried sea, 

Bade them be faithful—and be free. 


Their altars then to him they raised; 
In freedom then Jehovah praised;— 
And still descend from sire to son, 
The chartered rights their valor won. 


Now, by the prayers the pilgrims said, 
Now by the blood the patriots shed— 
Those glorious rights, they toiled to gain, 
We vow unbroken to maintain. 


While humbly at thy throne we bow, 
God of our fathers! hear that row! 
An offering meet from us to Thee, 
‘God of the faithful and the free! 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE. 


[The following description of an Indian Village is from a well known contri- 
butor. It bears all the marks of having been the result of personal observation, 
and we should not doubt of the felicity and truth of the portraiture, even if we 
had not the assurance of the author, that it is from the life. The slight touches 
of satirical philosophy which the narrative contains, contribute not a little to its 


liveliness.—Eb. ] 


Natureand Freedom! These are glorious words 
That make the world mad. ‘Take a glimpse at both,— 
Such &s you readily find, when at your ease, 

You plough the ancient military trace, 

From Georgia to the Burnt-Corn settlements— 

Or higher up, if it so hap you speed 

Where the gaunt Choctaw lingers by the swamps 
That fence the Yazoo, or the Chickasaw 

Steals his hog nightly from the woodman’s close, 
And gets a furlough trom all service thence 

In a keen bullet at an hundred yards. 

Uplift thy glass, and tell me what thou seest. 


A screaming brat that, lashed upon his board, 
Hangs rocking in the tree—the dam beneath, 

A surley drudge, that never once looks up, 

But hills and hoes her corn, as if her soul 

Lay clamoring there for sudden and strong help, 
And perished 1n her pause—a base cur, 

Mangy and most unclean, that yelping runs 

For shelter at our coming—two green skins, 

That clothed their living dinners yester-morn, 
Wrapped round a tree and fastened there with pegs— 
A group of women, who around one hole 

Bend down, clay-gathering, for their pots and pans, 
For baking which, a fire stands close at hand, 

A most unstented blaze—five filthy hats 

Rise in the back-ground, without order strown, 
Reeking with smoke and stench—a reservoir 

For all earth’s putrid and unwholesome things— 
And, ranged along the fence, immovable, 

Each with his rifle, tomahawk and knife, 

Five chiefs—renowned no doubt—all vigorous men, 
Ready for strife and trial, scalp and stroke, 

But monstrous lazy. There is ‘Turkey-Foot,’ 


Not slow to run—Achilles like, his heel, 
Is sadly mortal—and ‘Flat Terrapin,’ 
No runner he, I ween. A braver man ' 


Than the ‘Gray Weazel’ never sought the fight, 

But then he loves his grog, and now, even now, 

Not scrupulous to meet a stranger’s eye, 

See his head dangles on the unsinew’d neck, 

And bobs from side to side. The ‘Crooked Path'— 

A double-dealing rogue, wears just the look 

Of an old Cutpurse, and among his tribe | 
Such is his high renown—no counsellor 
Can cope with him in subtle argument,— 
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No fox-like politician double so 
In getting round the wild ‘Cape Positive,’ 
To channel ‘non-committal’—happy he, 
To steer between those breakers, ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ 
Yet leave no furrow on his sinuous path, 
As guide point to a troublous enemy, 
Last of this group, beheld old ‘Biazing Pine’ 
Though buta pine knot now. His seventy years 
Have all been tasted, yet his limbs are strong 
And bear him still in the chase. His keen eye 
Not often fails to mark—his steady hand, 
Still sends the bolt with most unerring stroke 
Into the brown deer’s flank. 

These warriors brave 
Will all be drunk by night—the sober now 
Drunk with the drunkest—the already drunk, 
In passing eveu themselves, 1’ the deepest deep 
Of most unqualified drunkenness and dirt. 
Then, in their madness, with their emptied bottles 
They ’ll break the old squaw’s head, and she will fly, 
Howling for vengeance. She will swim yon stream, 
Her blood still streaking as she flies along, 
The wave that beats against her shatter’d skull. 
Seeking for safety ’mong her kindred tribe 
Of the ‘Mud Turtles,’ she will head a war, 
And they will lose their scalps with infinite grace 
To one another. War, with its long train, 


Its toils and injuries, will rive their fields, 

Destroy their little maize crops and frail towns, 
And leave themstarving. Want willthen produce 
The peace that came not with prosperity, 


And they will link their arms, and in small groups, 
Steal nightly over to the opposite shore 

And rob the Squatter’s farm yard. Cows and calves 
They’ll drive across the stream. ‘The young corn 
They'll burst from its green column, and the pigs 
They’il barbacue as well at an Indian fire 

As ata white man’s muster. What comes next? 
The Squatter goes against the Savages, 

And drives them, a most sad necessity, 

Much mourned by modern-mouthed philanthopy, 
Into yet deeper forests. Five years more, 

And the foul settlement we gaze on now 

Will be a city of the paler race, 

Having its thousand souls. Churches will rise, 
With taverns on each hand ‘To the right, see, 

A gloomy house of morals, called a gaol, 

And from the town hall, on the opposite square, 
You shail yet hear a wide mouthed orator, 
Discourse of freedom, liberty and law, 

In tones shall make your blood throb, and your hair, 
Rise up in bristles. Turning you shall see, 

‘Flat Terrapin,’ ‘Grey Weasel,’ or perchance, 
The aged ‘Blazing Pine,’—a Christian now. 
Cowering, bewildered ’mong the heedful crowd 
Who hang delighted on the patriot’s words 
Heedful, delighted, drunk as any there! 
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SABRADOR. 


SABRADOR was a young Prince, who reigned over one of the fair- 
est islands in the Indian Seas. It was a spacious province over 
which he ruled, and several tributary kingdoms submitted without 
murmuring to his sway, which was at once mild and decisive. This 
Prince had frequent occasion to observe the extreme wretchedness 
of many persons of merit in his kingdom, whom the chances of for- 
tune, or their own peculiar avocations continued to keep in poverty. 
Men of talent, he saw, and regretted to see, were frequently in utter 
danger of starvation, wanting the commonest necessaries of life, 
simply, as it seemed to him, because the common medium of barter 
and exchange in his dominions, was in too small quantity to supply 
properly all his people. Its value, which caine only from its scar- 
city, he regarded as intrinsic; and without looking farther into the 
subject, he conceived that the remedy lay in a more free circulation 
of the current medium. The symbol of money in his dominions 
was a beautiful and tiny shell, with a purple streak upon the inner 
line, and a rich saffron edge. It was brought from an island, remote 
from his empire, situated in a valley very difficult of access, surroun- 
ded by the highest mountains, and completely encircled by a broad 
river, which was perpetually ruffled by the wildest inland tempests. 
By an enactment of the venerable ancestry of this young prince, 
the last day in every year had been set apart, from immemorial time, 
for taking a voyage to this secluded island, and bringing home a 
supply of this invaluable treasure. The quantity thus brought, was, 
however, always carefully limited. It was measured on each occa- 
sion in the crown of the reigning prince, which was always carried 
for this purpose along with the party sent on the expedition. Thrice 
filled was the arbitrary limitation of the laws, and this quantity had 
been always conceived adequate to the wants of the country for the 
following year. One measure was devoted to the gods, one to the 
government, and one to the people. The part appropriated to the 
gods was employed for the places of public worship, and the uses of 
the priesthood ; that for the government, in strengthening the hold 
which the regulations of society should have upon all men alike, and 
no doubt for the building of gaols and penetentiaries. As these be- 
came necessary in the progress of the people to good breeding and 
civilization ; the third and last measure was distributed, according 
to their several orders, among the great body of the citizens. These 
provisions of the old law had always been held in great esteem 
among the aged sages of the land. “It is impossible,” said they, 
“to amend them. They are the concentrated wisdom of ages and a 
long experience,’ > and strongly did they counsel the young prince 
Sabrador against any innovation. But like all enthusiasts, who be- 
lieve in impulses in preference to truth, the young man scorned the 
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wholesome advice. As we have already said, he was greatly af- 
fected to behold the suffering and miserable condition of so many 
worthy and meritorious citizens, whom he determined thereupon to 
relieve, for he was a prince with a good temper, and a heart natu- 
rally benevolent, but with a head wanting in that discreet reflection 
and cool habit of searching plans to their consequences, which could 
alone make the other qualities 0! his nature, valuable to others, and 
of honor to himself. His scheme of finance grew into a favorite 
idea, and he rashly decreed the prosecution of his experiment. 

In spite of all the remonstrances of the aged men, and of his 
own tutor, the sage Haraspes, in particular, who, with tears in his 
eyes, endeavored to dissuade the youth from his design, Sabrador 
went forward recklessly in his purpose. He broke in pieces the sa- 
ered stone upon which this wise law on the subject of the currency 
was engraven, and having fitted out the barque usual!y employed on 
such occasions, he took with him the few of his young associates 
who had approved his projects, and set his sails over the broad seas 
that lay between him and the green island where the purple shells 
were found. Their course for some time lay gently along an al- 
most waveless ocean. The scason was serene and pleasant, and 
all things smiled auspiciously upon the voyagers. After a few days 
they reached the land, and soon began to ascend the high mountains 
which girdled in the waters, in the bosom of which the little island 
was situated. This was no casy labour. The mountains were dif- 
ficult of ascent, and the difficulty was increased by the necessity 
which they were under of carrying with them the little barque which 
had already brought them so far. This, they were compelled to 
bear upon their shoulders across the mountains in order to emplo 
it in crossing the waters which still lay between them and the island. 
Sabrador half repented of his undertaking; but he was sanguine 
and enthusiastic, and his pride was too deeply interested in the 
success of his project to permit of his giving it up after its com- 
mencement. He pressed forward indefatigably, and soon had the 
satisfaction of finding himself across the rock, and gazing upon the 
chafing billows which lay tossing and troubled before his eyes, agi- 
tated by all the-furies of an inland tempest. He was compelled to 
pause until the tempest had subsided, and this pause gave him some 
time for reflection. The labour which he had undergone, the risks 
already encountered, and those which still rose terribly before him, 
caused him for a moment to reflect that the gods must have had 
some design in view, by thus placing the precious things of earth so 
very much out of the reach of mortals; but as the course of his 
thoughts, in suggesting the doubt, was yet not sufficiently impera- 
tive to lead him on to the proper results of his difficulty, by which he 
might have solved his conjecture, and found a wise reason for the 
fact, he soon ceased to trouble himself with the scruple which he 
nevertheless felt. When the storm eeascd, he launched his little 
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vessel, and embarking instantly, after some hair breadth escapes, 
he reached the beautiful island with his companions, in safety and 
comparative good humour. Once there, the prince regained all his 
former equanimity, and without delay, marshalling his followers to 
the task, they all proceeded to gather the rich stores of the island. 
Never had the party beheld so infinite a treasure; and, after the first 
tumults of their delight had subsided, they began to sicken with the 
very profusion all around them. ‘The evil already began to work 
strongly among them, for they now amused themselves, the prince 
Sabrador among the foremost in chasing one another about the is- 
land, and pelting away the beautiful shells without any consideration 
of their foreign value Certainly, the prince and his party were no 
merchants. In this sport the shells were crushed under foot and 
broken, Lurled from sight and lost, and as they played without re- 
flection so they failed to perceive the great diminution, which had 
followed their practices, in the heap of shells which they had first 
seen at coming. The sycophants about the prince, who, in former 
days would have descended to all manner of meanness, for a single 
shell, did not bestow a solitary thought upon the vast numbers which 
they wantonly squandered away; for the profligate mind is a drunk- 
ard that is only to be sobered by impoverishment, and which profu- 
sion only keeps in a sad insanity. 

At length the prince took his departure, having filled his little 
barque with the riches of the island. He had stripped it of its wealth, 
and he now left it utterly barren. The return voyage was neither 
so pleasant nor so promising as the former. They encountered 
heavy storms. ‘The Gods seemed to frown upon them--rocks rose 
in their way, upon which they had nearly run headlong; and in one 
terrible tempest, their vessel nearly filled with water from the great 
weight of the treasure on board, one half of which they were com- 
pelled to cast away into the raging sea, in order to the preservation 
of their own lives. 'They reached home after much difficulty, dan- 
ger and delay, heartily sick of their journey, and not altogether sa- 
tisfied with the general character of their adventures. But all dis- 
satisfaction was forgotten in the great eclat which followed the re- 
turn of Sabrador. Festivities of all kinds succeeded, and the peo- 
ple, who were generally pleased with the object of the prince’s late 
mission, and who anticipated largely of its fruits, indulged in all man- 
ner of pleasant excess upon the occasion, so that the period in the 
Indian annals, has a phrase borrowed from the popular one at the 
period, and is, to this day, styled emphatically, “the joy of the sea- 
son of shells.” 

At length the immediate tumult, having in some degree subsided, 
the prince began to put in execution the great design upon which 
his heart had been sv long pondering. Upon a day for that purpose 
previously set aside, the people, by tens, by twenties, by fifties and 
by hundreds, made their way to the foot of the throne, each to re- 
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eeive his share of the appropriated treasure. From the most re- 
mote provinces of his dominions they gathered in crowds to the ca’ 
pital, aud the poorest, under the improvident distribution of the 
prince, became even as the richest. They clothed themselves with 
the costliest raiment—fine gems and gorgeous ornaments covered 
the forms of persons whom no sort of decoration could commend— 
the barriers of society and all its just distinctions were broken down, 
and in the fullness of his exceeding joy, at what seemed to be the 
outpouring of popular happiness throughout his kingdom, Sabrador 
called upon those around him to admire the excellence of his work. 

Haraspes, alone, shook his head mournfully. 

‘“‘Be not deceived, my son; you will soon see the beginning of the 
end.” 

‘‘What end?” demanded Sabrador of the wise man. 

‘Heaven grant that it be not yours, Sabrador,” was the reply. 

“What mean you, Haraspes?” 

**You will see too soon.” 

Even while they spoke there came one from a remote village 
whom sickness had prevented from coming at the appointed day to 
share in the general distribution. 

‘Why came you not upon the day which I had set apart?” 

‘Alas! my prince, is it my double misfortune to have fallen sick, 
and to find that alleged and punished as my fault?” 

The prince was much troubled in his mind at this reply, for the 
man was surely guiltless. He had not the power now to yield the 
new comer the required boon, for he had so lavishly distributed his 
shells that only a sufficient number had been reserved for the ex- 
igencies of state. And other men came in like manner to claim 
their portion, in like manner to go away discontented. The prince 
had nothing more to give, and they left his presence not more disap- 
pointed than offended. Another cause of offence, not less heinous, 
was urged against the innovating sovereign. He had not duly dis- 
eriminated between the objects of his bounty. He had bestowed 
upon the plebeian an equal amount with that given to the patrician; 
the mechanic received as much as the professor of the noblest sci- 
ence—the hodman compared his wealth with the aristocrat, and re- 
fused any longer the humiliating labour which had hitherto placed 
him below his neighbor. The fruits of the earth were uncultiva- 
ted—the markets lacked their usual productions. The money, by 
reason of its quantity—every body having it in excess—soon lost its 
former value. It could no longer purchase flour—it could no long- 
er command meat and bread. There was no longer any stimulant 
to the culture of the farms, and a general famine ensued, in the tu- 
mult occasioned by which, the prince Sabrador was assassinated, and 
a wholesale dealer in grain, who had reserved his stores till the last 
moment, was raised to the throne in his place. 
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REMARKS ON A PAPER PUBLISHED IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
OF THIS JOURNAL, HEADED, “FACTS AND SPECULATION ON 
CHOLERA.—By His Honor R. Y, Haynes.” 


Tue citizens of Charleston are under obligations to their highly 
esteemed Intendant, for the compendious and useful history of the 
late pestileice which he has placed npon record. His official op- 
portunities of observation were extensive, and the assiduity with 
which his duties were performed, sufficiently shows that they were 
improved. Yet while | thus take pleasure in acknowledging the 
value of the facts he has communicated, | feel myself bound to pro- 
test against his speculations as hypothetical, and shall endeavor te 
prove his inferences unfounded. 

The important question of the cause of Cholera receives some 
elucidation from the history of the pestilence in our city and its sub- 
urbs. Itis not one of the number of malaria diseases, as some 
have supposed; and the reasons for this conclusion are set in strong 
relief in the paper to which I refer. The black population among 
us is specially exempt, as is there forcibly stated, {rom that exten- 
sive class of maladies. They were found to be specially liable to 
Cholera, and when attacked by it, seemed to fall an easy prey to its 
destructive energies. A constitutional predisposition to the disease 
is asserted to be generated by the air of low damp residences—by 
filth—by irregular and vicious habits. Attacks are brought on by 
excesses of every kind—by exposure—and above all, it is said, by 
bad diet. A great many articles have been specified as noxious; 
among them fish and vegetables were perhaps most dreaded, and 
in many families absolutely prohibited. I am not satisfied, I will 
confess, with the evidence offered of the alleged injurious effects of 
so large a proportion of our ordinary food. I find that numerous 
households escaped where no change was made in their accustomed 
manner of living, and that many suffered who had submitted to the 
severest restrictions. I do not mean to defend any article of diet, 
of improper or doubtful or dangerous quality in itself considered; I 
only intend to say that what was safe and proper in 1834, could not 
be wrong or unsafe in 1836. Let it be remembered that a large 
number of English physicians, with Dr. Tytler at their head, refer 
both the origin and extension of Cholera to our favorite bread-stuff, 
Rice, which they pronounce to be in the highest degree deleterious 
to health, and that they have brought as many facts and circum- 
stances to bear against this nutritious and valuable grain as can be 
adduced against any other article whatever—whether fish or water- 
melon—pea or potato. All bad diet must act as an exciting cause 
of disease. The true question is why this disease should be Asiatic 
Cholera in 1836—during ten weeks of Autumn—the same effect 
never before having followed or been occasioned by the same causes 
—the bad diet namely, the filth, the low and moist habitations, &c, 
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Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” The cause of Cholera is 

still a subject of warm dispute. We know when it began, but how it 

originated we know as litle as we do of the source of Small Pox, 

Measles, or Scarlet Fever. Concerning its characteristic mode of 
progression or extension, Gen. Hayne believes he has ascertained 

some points definitely, and here we are atissue. He infers from his 

facts and observations, Ist, That Cholera is not contagious—and 2d, 

That it isa local disease. On the other hand I would infer from 

the same facts and observations that it is contagious, and that conta- 

gion is the special and efficient cause to which we must attribute its 
occurrence and prevalence, and that so far from being “confined to 

particular spots,” it is less local in its dispositions, and more univer- 

sally pervasive in its spread, than any pestilence which has ever in- 
fested our globe. I will consider his propositions in reversed order, 
—and first the deduction that Cholera is a local disease, there is no 
doubt of the correctness of the opinion stated—p. 293. “Whatever,” 
&c. But this is not peculiar to or characteristic of Cholera. The 
same may be predicted with equal truth of every imaginable form of 
disease. ‘Typhus, Dysentery, Pneumonia, are always most preva- 
lent and most fatal among those “who live on low marshy ground, 
whose habitations are filthy and ill ventilated, and show accumula- 
tion of putrid vegetable matter, who are inattentive to diet and per- 
sonal cleanliness.” These agents aggrayate the violence and may 
perhaps increase the number of attacks of Cholera, but its indepen- 
dence of them all is susceptible of abundant proof, if indeed any one 
dreamed of denying it. We can trace its gloomy march across the 
Arid Sands of the Persian Desert, amid the wintry snows of Russia, 
and along the rocky shores of the St. Lawrence, not only unaided by, 
but in the most direct opposition to all the contingent influences of 
soil, or climate, or season. ‘There was not a single square in our 
city, nor on the densely-built part of the adjoining peninsula, in which 
eases did not occur. It invaded Sullivan’s island, a mere sand bank, 
as it did Folly island in 1332—and shewed itself on the elevated and 
healthy bluff at Haddrell’s point. That it affected greater numbers 
and carried off more victims in certain situations can be easily and 
fairly accounted for, without ascribing to it a partiality for particular 
soils or localities. ‘The Black and colored here, are, as has been 
stated, specially liable to it, and sink to death rapidly when assailed 
by it. Among them it originated— from them it spread—and to them 
it attaches itse!f remark: ibly wherever it finds them. Poverty, with 
its long train of dismal attendants, cannot fail to enfeeble and dete- 
riorate the physical constitution. But the free black is the poorest of 
the poor, the most improvident—the most filthy—the worst clad— 
the most ill-fed and ill-housed—the most intemperate—the most vi- 
cious of all classes in our country. Now then, the free coloured, 
and their close associates, the slaves who “work out,” as the phrase 
is, purchasing a licentious freedom, by payment of wages—these 
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form the dense pupulation of such localities, and these make up a 
large majority of the deaths from Cholera. 

In the wider and better kept streets, and on the more elevated 
points and ridges are the dwellings of the rich and the comfortable. 
Yet even in these select positions I know that a great many cases 
occurred. The physicians of Paris and other cities where this terri- 
ble pestilence has prevailed tell us that few escape an attack of more 
or less definite character—of greater or less severity. The symp- 
toms of this general affection are spoken of in our own country as 
“‘premonitories,” and by the French physicians were denominated 
“Cholerine.” The state of the body thus denoted was perhaps not 
so universal here, but it certainly formed the general rule, the ex- 
cepsions being compar atively few. It was indeed to be expected 
that the white man, scarcely ever among us poor, fedon a generous 
diet, watching himself and the slaves in his kitchen, with unsleeping 
attention, well-clad and protected from all the unfriendly influences 
above referred to, should, if assailed, be seized mildly, and easily re- 
lieved from the early premonitory symptoms of the approaching 
malady. 

We come now to the discussion of the more important points, al- 
ledged to be “proved to demonstration,” viz: That Cholera is not 
contagious. “Of sixty physicians not one took the disease,” says 
Gen. Hayne. In this particular he has not been fully informed. I 
myself saw, and prescribed for one severely attacked. How many 
others were affected with Cholerine and checked the beginning dis- 
order by the prompt and judicious use cf timely remedies it is not 

easy to learn. Several, however, were thus invaded in common 
with the rest of the citizens. It is not probable that more than one 
in sixty of the white inhabitants within the Bills of Mortality were 
seriously attacked ; the deaths did not amount to more than 59. 

So much.has been said every where of the peculiar exposedness 
of physicians and the anticipated results of their exposure, that it 
may be proper to stop a moment to examine what the argument is 
worth. For my part I do not regard this matter in the light usual 
assumed to be the true one. Physicians are not exposed, during the 
reign of an extensive or epidemic pestilence, more than other men 
who approach the sick either in their families, or elsewhere, in the 
performance of official duties, anc in the exercise of a virtuous hu- 

manity. We must not forget the actual immunity and protection 
which medical men may be affirmed to derive from their professional 
habits—their freedom from personal fear and anxiety—their pre-oc- 
eupation of mind—the comparative shortness of their stay in the sick 
chamber, and their frequently renewed enjoyment of fresh air and 
active exercise—their knowledge of the nature and extent of their 
danger and of the means of lessening the risk and counteracting the 
hostile influences. I would not hesitate to assert that physicians are 
less exposed to the infection of eontagious diseases generally than the 
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friends and relatives of a patient living in the same house with him, 
and much less than the nurses and immediate attendants. The 
power of contagion, as a cause of disease, has been singularly over- 

rated by the world in general. Of all the causes of disease it is 
the most subject to limitation and coutrol, Some diseuses, pilpa- 
bly contagious, canio! act upon the body until the article is removed 
by a wound or abrasi m, and inoculation thus performed dire ctly 
or indirectly. Others are rather more efficient and penetrate, upon 
contact, through the protection of a sound skin. Others act at a 
littie distance, a few feet perhaps; and others still diffuse them- 
selves under ieteine circumstances widely through the atmos- 
phere, so that in a dense population, (for this condition seems 
always necessary,) the mere neighborhood is as insecure as a near 
approach, or absolute contact. These last we call epidemics; such 
are Hooping-Cough, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and (as I believe,) 
Cholera. If Gen. H. is inclined to lay any stress upon the negative 
argument founded on the escape of persons who approach the sick, 
I would remind him of the prevalence in our city, some years ago, of 
Small Pox and Varioloid, seizing promiscuously the vaccinnated and 
inoculated as well as the unprotected. No physician was attacked 
on that occasion, but no one ventured to infer thence that Varioloid 
was not a contagious malady. 

Thus while | accept, without question, the literal correctness of 
his statement that he and hundreds of others engaged in frequent 
visits to the sick escaped entirely, | cannot agree with him as to 
the inference he would draw from the fact. There must have ex- 
isted some cause of Cholera; to that cause, whatever it was, he must 
have been exposed in his visits to the locality, the infected district, 
where lay the sick and the dying; the influence of that cause he es- 

caped or resisted. Does his escape prove that there was no cause 
of disease there? How can it prove the non-existence of contagion, 
one among a number of supposed causes? The essential cause of 
Cholera failed to affect him and others—no matter by what name 
we designate it, but if this disproves the existence of contagion, it as 
logically disproves the existence of any cause whatever. I am not 
desirous of dwelling upon the danger of ' personal contact’ in cholera, 
because I regard it as a highly diffusible contagion; but there are not 

wanting numerous instances which seem to indicate anincreased de- 
gree of risk in being shut up with, or closely engaged in attendance 
upon the sick. T here were also many persons actually attacked while 
“paying the last offices to the dead.” But these are points of minor im- 
port. Hay garth long ago declared,that it was impossible totrace small 
pox in its progress, “from one person regularly to another. In its 
visits to this country we have found it impossible to trace it even from 
one community to another. It exists at this moment in several of 
our towns and villages at a distance from each other, and no one 
pretends to be able to trace the connection between its several out- 
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breaks. Nor has the most minute investigation availed to detect the 
source of the numerous visitations of Measles and Scarlet Fever, 
Mumps and Hooping Cough, which, at distant intervais of time and 
place, afflict our cities and plantations, and strike terror into the 
hearts of mothers. ‘To establish the doctrine of the contagious- 
ness of any disease, it suffices to prove that as the Quarterly Review 
affirms of Cholera, (and it has not as far as | know been denied) ‘4t 
follows the great lines and movements of human intercourse.” 

“It is supposed,” says Gen. H. “to have been imported into 
Charleston by a vessel from the West Indies.” We know that it 
existed in those islands, and that several vessels from thence arrived 
in our port; if capable of importation there was nothing to prevent 
its being brought hither. “It is said to have been carried to Santee 
by aschooner.” This has not been doubted, so far as | am aware 
by any one, and can be proved most abundantly. “But this, if it be 
so,” says Gen. H. “would not go to establish contagion.” What kind 
of evidence then will go to establish contagion? ‘A nice distinction 
has been attempted to be set up between ‘contagion and infection, 
but the arguments on this delicate point, whatever be their intrinsic 
force, do not apply on the present occasion. ‘The atmosphere in 
the hold of a ship” may be infected in one sense— that | is—as in the 
infected districts of a city, “to produce yellow fever” ina healthy sub- 
ject shut up within it. 

So the atmosphere in the hold of the Santee schooner nay have 
been in an analogous condition, if it were one of the “particular 
spots locally infected” with Cholera. But the unfortunate victims 
of the pestilence on the plantations are not even suspected of hav- 
ing visited that infected district,” and it must have been a very small 
proportion of the cases in which there can have been any suppos- 
able intercourse withthe schooner. How then can they be imagin- 
ed to have suffered from the “air in her hold?’ No! She carried 
thither persons sick of cholera; these being landed communicated 
the disease to others, and thus it spread by a specific contagion, un- 
til more than 200 died in that immediate neighbourhood. 

What would have been the effect of prohibiting all intercourse be- 
tween the crew of the schooner and the plantations? Let plain 
common sense reply — and let the planter hence adduce his future 
rules for the protection of his negroes. 

I cannot omit to repeat the remark of Gen. H., that “the usual 
precautions for the preservation of the public health in our city, hiad 
been in some measure neglected. No QuARANTINE WAS ESTA- 
BLISHED, &c. Contrast this statement, and the subsequent events 
of this melancholy season, with the history of the importation of the 
disease into our vicinity in 1832, when the infected brig Amelia was 
stranded on Folly Island beach. Strict quarantine regulations were 
then instituted and enforced, and our city was saved. 
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I regret to be obliged to differ so widely from Gen. H. on these 
important subjects; yet it is some satisfaction to know, that I am far 
from being solitary in my views, although perhaps in a minority. To 
the ‘‘almost unanimous opinion” as stated by him, several of my 
most valued professional friends are exceptions, and believe with 
me in the contagious communicability of Cholera. 

It will be seen that I have abstained, as far as possible, from en- 
tering into the general character and history of Asiatic-Cholera, as 
it has appeared elsewhere, confining myself within the scope of the 
observations made here during the past unhappy autumn. ‘While 
thus labouring to be brief, I fear | may have become obscure,” but I 
could not venture upon a more extended discussion in these miscel- 
laneous pages. 

In common with the gentleman upon whose paper I have taken 
the liberty to comment, I have no other object than the discovery of 
truth; and I am sure, that as there is no individual for whom I en- 
tertain a more sincere respect, so there is no one more capable to 
perceive or more candid to acknowledge the weight and force—if 
there be any—of the remarks which I have here submitted to the 
readers of the Southern Literary Journal. 

SAMUEL HENRY DICKSON. 








DREAMS. 


I dreamed my dearest friend before me lay 

And death had set a seal upon his brow: 

But while I gazed the form had fled away, 

And I was left alone, as I am now. 

How comforted I was, when break of day 

Chased the dark spirit of that dream, and how 

My heart within me leapt, because the dawn 

Had brought reality, and that sad dream was gone. 


Last night within a rustic porch, we two 

Were standing, hand in hand; thick woven bowers 
Of leaves and odorous blossoms round us threw 

A quiet shade, and at our feet were flowers. 

Then with a serious look, but fond and true, 

He turned to me and said: ‘‘This spot is ours, 
‘“‘We ne’er shall part again.”” “‘Why did Ideem 
Such bliss were truly mine? Alas! it was a dream! 


Our dreams! what arethey?’ What do they reveal? 
Like soft but subtle dews upon the flower 
They chill the heart they only seem to heal. 
Old age forgets its weakness for the hour! 
Down the closed lid the tears of beauty steal, 
And slumbering childhood’s start betrays their power. 
Still they, unchecked, “‘abuse the curtained sleep,” 
Or from unreal joys we only wake to weep. 
W.M.A 
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THE TENDENCY OF REVOLUTIONS- 


Man isasocial being. This attribute of his character is clearly 
indicated by the instincts of his nature, and by the conditions under 
which he exists. lifluenced by these social tendencies, men form 
themselves into communities and institute civil governments by which 
the purposes for which they associated may be carried forward. 
Power must be entrusted to those who administer these govern- 
ments, and from the nature of the case, this power must, in some 
measure, be discretionary. Now the love of dominion is an innate 
principle of human nature, none more early in its developments, or 
more powerful in its manifestations. Our own observation and the 
history of past times plainly evince that to this unhallowed love of 
dominion, the dictates of conscience and the duties of the social re- 
lations, are too often found to yield. Rulers not only retain with 
tenacity the power with which they have been clothed, but grasp at 
whatever may be within their reach. 

To this accumulation of power in the hands of government, ano- 
ther cause is also in some measure subservient. Liberty, when the 
restrauits of education and religion do not operate, is of dangerous 
tendency. ‘The fierce passions incident to a departure from the 
laws of God, then burst forth with fearful energy, and render man 
the enemy of his fellow-man. To avoid these abuses of liberty, 
men fly to the opposite extreme, and invest government with an au- 
thority which may awe the turbulent into submission. They raise a 
pyramid of despotism high and broad, hoping, that under its shadows 
they may repose in safety. 

Power, thus accumulated in the hands of government, is soon 
perverted to the injury of the governed. Under the pressure of 
great practical grievances, they are not slow in discovering the 
cause and applying the remedy. Men feel that they are not mere 
instruments for executing the purposes of their rulers, but responsi- 
ble agents, capable of judging for themselves a1d of supervising the 
conduct of those who by the regulations of society are placed over 
them. When then some flagrant violation of the principles of the 
social compact is attempted by the government, the people not only 
perceive the attempt, but are emboldened to resist it. Thus they 
may rebuke the spirit of usurpation, they may force power to re- 
trace its steps, and for a time to keep within its proper limits. 

But soon there arises “another Pharaoh, who knows not the peo- 
ple,” and actuated by the same motives that influenced his prede- 
cessors in power, pursues a similar course. Again are the people 
roused toa sense of their oppressed condition. ‘Taught by experi- 
ence, they now look beyond the immediate cause of the evils which 
they feel. The repeal of one questionable law; the recagnition of 
one invaded right, they see is not sufficient to insure their freedom 
from future oppression. Thus thought and felt the worthjes of our 
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Revolution. It v was not against one or two oppressive acts of the 
British Parliament that they rose in resistance. ‘They looked be- 
yond these acts to the principle which they involved. “The spec- 
tre,” they declared, ‘ was indeed small, but the shadows it cast be- 
fore it was huge enough to darken all this faia land.” Asthen the 
evil resides in the principles on which government acts, it is here that 
the remedy must be applied. The people, rising in the majesty of 
human nature, demand the restoration of those ‘privileges and the 
recognition of those rights with which they came originally endow- 
ed from the forming h: and of their Creator. his is what we de- 
nominate a revolution. 

From this view of our subject, several conclusions naturally 
arise. 

We see that revolutions are not produced by great men. This is 
an error into which we readily fall. We are apt to associate im- 
portant epochs with the distinguished characters who flourished du- 
ring their continuance, and to ) ascribe extraordinary changes to the 
influence which they exerted. This error is dispelled by contem- 
plating the true and ultimate, though secret, causes by which these 
changes were effected. The times created the men, and not the men 
the times. Danton and Robespierre and Marat did indeed ‘ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm” that filled the world with awe 
and consternation, but it was to the fury of that storm that they 
owed their elevation. 

We see also that every tendeney to revolution is not to be depre- 
gated. This is acommon and avety natural error. Tell the cur- 
sory reader of history of the blessings resulting to mankind as the 
effects of revolutions, and, pointing to the fires of Smithfield which 
bear witness to the misguided zeal even of the Reformers, he will 
reiterate that downward sentiment, “an old error is better than a 
new truth.” ‘Tell him of the glorious spectacle presented by a whole 
people rising in their might, and asserting the right of self-covern- 
ment, and he will point to the fair vineyards of France flowing with 
the blood of their peaceful husbafidmen, and dwell with ‘philanthro- 
pic horror upon the dreadfnl scenes enacted during the “reign of 
terror.” So terrible to his imagination are these scenes, that they 
leave no room for the contemplation of whatever good may have 
attended them. 

But to contemplate these great events on a scale so narrow, is 
the part of a weak and mistaken philanthropy. To arrive at the 
truth respecting them, our views should tuke a wider scope. ‘The 
remote consequences of events should be observed, and their ulti- 
mate bearing noted. The few should suffer for the many. One 
generation ought to bear the evils of revolution for the benefit of the 
millions who shall come after it. 

Revolutions in favor of free principles, are indications of the ad- 
vancement ef the human race. They show that man begins to fee] 
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“the divinity within him,” that he is not to be trasnmelied by the 
shackles of custom, and that venerable as are the associations of 
antiquity, they are not imposing enough to awe him into submission. 

Revolutions are also adapted to te: ich men the true theory of go- 
vernment. What that true theory is, requires here no discussion. 
The principles on which it rests, are amoung the first impressions of 
our infancy, and among the last to which we ever prove recreant. 
‘he theories of government which have been aud are now generally 
prevalent, are too palpably unsound to need investigation. While 
man looks toany source lower than his Cre‘itor as the origin of his 
rights, he cannot escape influences the most degrading. Now the 
events which transpire during a revolution are spee ally adapted to 
manifest the unsoundness of those false theories of government to 
which we have alluded. During seasons of general tranquillity, the 
chimera of the divine right of kings has something of plausibility im- 
parted to it by the ordinary course of events. In such seasons all 
authority seems to reside in the government, all power to emanate 
from the throne. The great body of the pe ‘ople, the true source of 
ill power, dwindles into comparative insignificance. But in times of 
revolution it is otherwise. Then the people , withdrawing their ac- 
customed obedience, try the innate strength of the government. 
They then see that though they may have been used as its mere 
instruments, they are in reality the pillars on which it rests. 

The great principles of rational freedom are fast spreading. _ It is 
now seen that the phrase “popular fury” has been applied where 
‘ust indignation of the oppressed” would have been more appro- 
priate. ‘Throughout the Southern portion of our own continent, 
may be discerned the “shming foot prints of the Goddess ot Liber- 
ty,” and among the classic vales of ancient Greece may be felt 

“Those heavenly breathings in the air, 
That mutely tell her spirit has been there.” 

The generous sympathy which our country has extended to the 
patriots of other climes, and the manly indignation with which she 
has denounced the monstrous principles of their oppressors, form 
one of the brightest pages of her history. May such maxims ever 
guide her councils, and such sentiments ever glow in the breasts of 
her citizens. 

And now, living as we do, “‘in these latter days,” it must be cheer- 
ing to the heart of every lover of his race, taking his stand upon the 
elevation afforded by history, to look back upon the successive 
stages through which man has advanced to his present high estate ; 
and guided by the light of prophetic illumination, to anticipate the 
elorious future which awaits him. In the retrospect, there may in- 
deed be some gloomy spots. We are told of the “dark ages,” as 
they have been emphatically termed, a period during which the faith 
of the firmest believer in man’s perfe ctibility must have wavered. 
But we are not confined to the contemplation of such passages if 
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the history of time. ‘There have been short, but eventful, periods 
(as those to which we have alluded) whtn a whole people, by one 
simultaneous effort, have done nore for the improvement of the hu- 
man race, than ages, in the usual course of things had been com- 
petent to effect. Upon such periods, standing as landmarks along 
the track of man’s moral and intellectual advancement, it is delight- 
ful to pause in contemplation. Still more cheering is it to look for- 

ward. The gloomy misanthrope, whose eyes are Closed to the illu- 
minations of prophecy, may tell of the fading away of the happy 
visions in which his youth indulged, and sagely descant upon the 
lamentable decline of the present g “reneration from the primitive vir- 
tue of their forefathers. Shut out the light of revelation, and the 
prospect seems dark indeed. Banish the influence of christianity, 
and it may indeed be difficult to discover any cause to counteract 
the oper ration of the acknowledged antisocial principles by which 
man is actuated. But we believe that the time is at hand when man 
shall have regained that station in the scale of being, from which he 
has fallen, when “the will of God shall be done on earth, as it is 
done in heaven.” Such is the language, and such the province of 
revelation. The word ofthe Almighty has gone forth, and it will not 
return to him void. How choaering to look forward to the time, 
when, after successive revolutions, their great object shall have been 
accomplished ; when “‘wars and rumors of wars” shall be no more 
heard, when freedom shall every where prevail, and oppression be 
known only through the legends of tradition! Then will this world 
be, what its Creator intended it to be, the abode of peace and hap- 
piness, presenting sucha spectacle 


“‘As Earth saw never, 
Such as Heaven may well stoop down to see.” 


Edgefield Court House, So. Ca. 








SURPRISING EFFORT OF INTELLECT. 


Robert Austin, a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, was 
amanuensis to the famous Arabic professor, W heelock, who em- 
ployed him in correcting the press of his Persic Gospels, ‘the first of 
the kind ever printed, with a Latin translation and notes. Of this 
surprising young man, he says, “in the space of two months, not 
knowing a letter in Arabic or Persic at the beginning, he sent a let- 
ter to me in Norfolk, of peculiar passages, so that of his age I never 
met with the like ; and his inde fatigable patience, and honesty, or 
ingenuity, exeeed, if possible, his capacity.” But his immoderate 


applieation brought ona derangement of mind, and he died early in 
1654. 
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JOHN OF LUXEMBURGH. 


’T was on the field of Cressy, 

Where many a gallant knight, 

Of France’s noble chivalry, 

Had fallen in-the fight ; 

Bohemia’s blind and aged king, 

Had wandered from afar, 

Once more to hear the trumpet’s sound, 
The sturing notes of war. 


Bohemia’s knights and stalwart men, 

Had mingled in the fray, 

But England’s prince and English arms, 

Had vanquish’d them that day; 

And banner trodden inthe dust, 

And friends and kinsmen dead, 

Had Charles of Luxemburgh beheld, | 
Ere on that day he fled. 


They bore the tidings to his sire, 

That blind and aged man, 

And bade him shun by rapid flight, 
The wrath of England’s clan; 

But “never,” was his bold response, 
‘‘Have I from foeman fled, 

And where my friends and honor are, 
My life blood shall be shed.” 


“And ye who would your country’s name, 
From vile disgrace reclaim, 

Come with me tothat hostile band, 

And wash away the shame; 

Oh gird me with my ancient sword, 

And bear me to the foe, 

And let Bohemia’s stricken king, 

But strike another blow.” 


They link’d their bridles, rein to rein, 
And onwards swept that band, 

Oh never on this earth again, 

To view their native land ; 

And in the thickest of the throng, 

In honor and renown, 

By overpow’ring numbers press’d, 
Bohemia’s flag went down. 


The day hath dawn’d in glory, 

Above that field of blood. 

And silence reigns unbroken, 

Where all those foemen stood; 

And there in danger’s foremost place, 

In death, and sword in hand, 

They found Bohemia’s aged king, 

And all his gallant band. 

R. M.¢€. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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THE HUNTSMAN’S TALE. 


Some years ago I travelled through the upper part of this State. 
I performed the journey on horseback, stopping at any little 
village where I chanced to arrive at night-fall and resuming my 
course at an early hour the next day. 

It was a fine morning in June. ‘The mowers were in the fields, 
and the scent of the clover and vernal-grass miugled luxuriantly with 
the freshness of the mountain air. 1 had commenced the day’s 
journey with the sun, which being many hours now high in the hea- 
vens, | began to experience a keen presentiment of breaklast. The 
road [| travelled had brought me to the summit of one of those nu- 
merous eminences, whence the eye takes in, at a grasp as it were, 
long lines of mountain aud forest scenery, with scattered villages and 
plains of rich cultivation. The nearesttown seemed to be distant 
about a mile; but just at the foot of the hill I perceived a solitary 
farm house to which I made the best of my way, spurred on by vi- 
sions of 

“The swelling loaf of golden brown,”’ 
The bowl with creamy. milk supplied.” 

On a nearer approach I found the mansion somewhat dilapidated, 
but it was graced with the usual grouping of old elm trees, and the 
adjoining fields bore marks of recent labour. The house was sur- 
rounded in front by a wall of stones, whence two or three projected 
in the form of steps, by means of which I quickly made entrance to 
an enclosure luxuriant with weeds. A few thin-leaved poppies 
struggling up above the long grass denoted that the spot had once 
aspired to be a flower garden. A tall sun flower stared in each 
corner, and two lilac bushes, now past their bloom, stood sentinels 
on either side the door. Fastening my horse’s reins over the wall, I 
advanced and knocked; but receiving no answer to my repeated 
summons, | gently pushed open the door, expecting to see, as usual, 
some notable matron busied with her housewifery, or a group of 
white-headed children playing about the floor; but all was quiet and 
apparently deserted. [ accordingly directed my attention without, 
and looked around for the cheerful husbandman, mowing his grass, 
or training the beloved pumpkins and peas of his kitchen garden, 
but the sounds of rural industry were hushed. and no human form 
was visible. So giving my horse an encouraging pat, as if to throw 
the weight of my disappointment upon his shoulders, | was about to 
re-mount, when on the skirts of a wood at some distance I discerned 
a figure standing in a thoughtful attitude. I immediately hallooed 
to him, but, as he answered not, I struck across a field or two, and 
in a few minutes found myself before him. 

If } had possessed the talent of sketching from nature I should 
have paused to take his picture. The dark wood of pine behind 
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him, being almost impervious to light, gave a marked and peculiar 
expression to the outline of his figure. The spot had an aspect of 
wildness, and the unbending severity of the man’s countenance was 
in keeping with it. He was tall and some peculiarities of his cos- 
tume denoted the hunter. He stood half leaning against a tree, one 
gun in his hand, and his half boots, his round flapped hat, his atti- 
tude of deep attention, waiting for the deer which had been roused, 
combined to render him a truly picturesque object. 

[accosted him familiarly and inquired if the farm house or cot- 
tage I had just visited were inhabited. 

“Yes, by me,” was his reply. 

“Do you live there alone?” 

“Yes, since the old man died.” 

“Your father I suppose.” 

“No. I stay there only in the hunting season: it is convenient for 
that. Since old Brown’s family was broken up, people don’t care 
to live there much.” 

These communications he made at intervals, scarcely once 
glancing towards me, and seemingly still intent on listening for the 
deer. 

“It seems a comfortable pretty spot,” said I, after a moment’s si- 
lence, “why do people object to living there?” 

“Oh, some say it ishaunted. There was a terrible accident—l 
suppose you say the two graves in the garden?” 

He began now to fall off in his attention towards the game, and as 
if aroused by the subject, turned round to me, his countenance gra- 
dually relaxing into an expression of interest. 

“I did not observe them,” said I. 

“Well, they are pretty much overgrown now. The old man 
would have his daughter buried there, and when he died he was laid 
there too, Have you breakfasted?” 

“No. I stopped at your cottage intending to trespass on your 
hospitality, but I perceive you keep bachelor’s hall, so I shall pro- 
ceed to the next town.” 

His face now brightened into a smile of hospitality and good hu- 
Mor, 

“You had better share with me. The deer was close upon us 
just now, but he is off again.” 

He opened his wallet as he spoke, drawing forth some bread and 
cheese, a thick slice of ham, and a hornof cider. I now began 
to understand him. He was a genuine mountain-boy; rough, 
cold, and stern in the exterior, but having a fountain within 
of kind-heartedness, good-fellowship, aye, and good sense too. 
We sat down together and breakfasted heartily while at intervals | 
questioned him respecting the late inmates of the cottage, and ga- 
thered not without many interruptions and evident marks of feeling 

in the narrator, the substance of the following story. 
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Michael Brown was a man well known and much respected in 
the village. He lost his wife and several fine children while yet a 
young manu; after which misfortune he seemed to avoid companion- 
ship and very shortly built and removed to the little farm-house at the 
foot of the hill, taking with him his only remaining child, a gwl of 
great spirit and beauty, about fourteen years of age. Having neither 
mother nor other female relative to guide and control her, she be- 
came as wildand as wilful as a young fawn. ‘The pet of her father, 
whose indulgence she often abused, she was yet naturally aflection- 
ate and sweet- tempered Brown was harsh and severe towards all 
but her; and there were moments when even she could trespass too 
far upon his feelings, and when the lightning of fierce and uncon- 
trolled passion would flash with startling abruptness even over her 
beloved head. But asto Kate there was ever a careless joy about 
her that bent elastically to the storm, and she went on free and at 
ease in the unchecked liberty of her spirit. 

“No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free ; 

She seemed as happy aus the wave 
‘That dances on the sea.’ 

There was one other inmate of the farm house , a dog,—the last 
of his race,;—some years older than Kate, whom in her infancy, he 
had once saved from a watery grave, and holding deservedly, ever 
since, the next place to her in the heart of his master. For years 
they had been the closest companions: Rover had _his allotted 
place by the fire in winter, and in the porch when the weather was 
warm. He accompanied Brown to his summer labor in the fields, 
and in autumn when he went to the woods with his axe upon his 
shoulder to provide the winter fuel. An ungeutle look or word bes- 
towed on Rover had power to rouse all the bitterness of his master’s 
spirit towards the offender. 

In the summer of 18— Rover seemed to have suddenly acquired 
a propensity to conform his habits to his name ; se veral times he 
was missing for a day or two at once, sorely to the discomfort of 
his fond master who became anxious and irritable upon the subject, 
and was finally induced to chain him; finding also that he was par- 
ticularly apt to abscond when carried into the woods, he strictly for- 
bore himself, and forbade his daughter, to take him thither on any 
occasion, 

Kate loved the companionship of the dog, and once or tw ce ven- 
tured to unchain him when she was going to the village, for vhicha 
gentle chiding at first, and, after a repetition, a somewhat sterner 
admouition, made her a little repentant for the time, but with her con- 
stitutiona! thoughtfulness, she forgot the rebuke almost as soon as it 
was uttered; the starting tear was quickly chased by smiles, and she 
was quite as likely as ever to cominit the same fault again; fully 
certain that however much her father’s anger might be excited 
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against her, one clasp of her round arms about his neck, one kiss of 
her fresh lips upon his brown cheek would make all right again be- 
tween them. 

It was a habit of the old man when over fatigued with his day’s 
labour, to retire early to his bed, sometimes in no very sweet humour 
until Kate stole in to say good night and take his blessing which she 
always did on her return from the village, where she often passed 
the evening among her young companions. This innocent and 
primitive custom among the children of the laboring class, is still 
preserved in many villages of this State, and a young girl, after 
her day’s work, walks out and returns alone at night, as fearlessly 
as happily. 

It was on one of these occasions that Kate now sallied forth by 
appointment to meet some of her friends in a maple grove where 
was to be held a little rural festival in honor of that great national ju- 
bilee, the Fourth of July. She sat out just as the moon was rising over 
the mountain, but had gone only a few steps when she thought of 
Rover—and although somewhat belated, she instantly turned back. 
Poor Rover, doomed to solitary confinement when she was to be so 
gay andhappy! He would be such good company too. The way 
would not seem half so long. 

She listened a moment under her father’s window, and then, with 
an eager hand, unfastening the chain of the already excited and 
hopeful animal, away they bounded together across the fields and 
hills, 

“Light of heart and light of limb; 
Over wealthy in the treasure 
Of their own exceeding pleasure. 

It was with a more thoughtful step, and a less buoyant spivit that 
Kate Brown returned that night to the farm house. She was alone. 
Rover had been missed during the evening, and though eagerly 
assisted by her companions in the search, poor Kate had been able 
to discover no trace of him. 

The night was gloomy and Kate’s heart was ‘‘as sad as night.” 
The mountain, over which, two hours before, the moon had risen in 
queen-like beauty and serenity, was now enveloped in darkness ; 
portentous clouds were gathering slowly in the east, and the moon 
was lost amid their folds, leaving the pathway scarcely discernible. 

Kate paused again beneath her father’s window:—te her surprise 
he was up, and she heard him walking about. She opened the door 
with a slight flutter at her heart anda forced smile upon her lip. 

“Kate,” said Brown, in his harshest tone, “where is Rover? I know 
you took him out with you.” 

' ] did, Father, but when I came home he was missing, and”—the 
old man spoke not, but pulling his hat over his brows, went out quick- 
ly leaving the door open behind him. 

“Father; a storm is coming up.” 
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“Go to bed then.” Was the stern reply—and he was gone. 

Kate frightened and trembling, sat some time listening to his de- 
parting footsteps, and then not daring fartherto disobey, went into 
her little bed room, flung aside her bonnet and shawl, and lay down 
but not to sleep. 

In about an hour she heard him return, and, as he passed, she 
ventured to call, 

“Father—dear Father, have you found him ?” 

‘‘No, curse your carelessness;” and he passed on to his own room 
and she heard him bolt the door. 

Kate now burst into tears. He had never before spoken so harsh- 
ly to her: his anger had never lasted so long: she had never before 
goue to bed without a parental kiss and blessing. 

She continued weeping violently for some minutes, and then, in- 
spired with a sudden hope, she started up and went and flung her- 
self on her kuees at his door. 

“Father,” she said, in a cheerful voice, for she would not have him 
know she was weeping, “Father, may I come in and kiss you?” 

The old man’s heart yearned towards her;—he felt that he was 
softening,—and he aroused his resentment to keep down the strug- 
gling tenderness. 

Again came that beloved voice. 

*Kather, will you give me your blessing?” 

“Yes,” was the quick and stern reply, “when you can bring back 
Rover to me;—not before. Go away.” 

Something like despair,—the first despair of a young and over 
indulged heart came across the bosom of the stricken child and a 
new, a fatal energy was born of it. | 

“Yes! I will go away,” she said to herself, ‘and I will never come 
back till he is found.” 

She threw her little checked apron over her head, and stepped 
softly out into the night air. 

The storm had gathered itself up and was about to burst in that 
awful sublimity which characterizes the summer tempest among 
mountain scenery. She looked up fearlessly as the lightning one 
moment laid bare the tops of the highest summits, and then, darting 
like a demon down their sides left all again to darkness, while the 
long, hollow voice of the thunder seemed calling it back into the 
depths of the clouds. 

She louked up fearlessly, for an emotion partly of grief, partly 
perhaps, of resentment had possessed her bosom, and she hurried 
on towards the scene of her evening’s amusement, by the same path 
she had taken before in company with Rover. 

She paused repeatedly by the way listening in vain for the sound 
of his well known voice. 

Just as she reached the grove, a more vivid flash, a deeper peal 
rent the air, and she had barely time to seek the shelter of the near- 
est tree, when the rain came in drenching torrents to the earth. 
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-Asthe impetuosity of the shower abated, she heard a sound that 
made her heart leap within her. It was the bark of a dog!— 
Again!—lIt was Rover’s bark! She screamed his name in a voice 
shviller than the tempest, and he was at her feet: She stooped to 
pat his head, and teuderly chide him. 

Tlie Heavens opened again! Another lightning flash, succeeded 
by another earth-shaking peal, came with its dread commission. 
The tree was scathed from summit to root, and the child Jay pros- 
trate a livid corpse beside it! 

Meanwhile the fond relentings of the father’s heart became 
too powerful for resistance. He sought the little white-curtained 
pallet where she had so often lain in her healthful and innocent 
slumbers: Where was she now? The half opened door gave an 
answer he shrank from,—but there was no other. 

He pushed out:—he followed her footsteps. It was the father’s 
eye that first beheld the desolated body of the child! 

I have given the story with some embellishment, but with infinitely 
less pathos than it acquired in the simple narration of my new ac- 
quaintance. “I would rather,” said he; after a pause of some mi- 
nutes, “I would rather have been that stricken girl than the old man 
who was left to mourn for her. She was taken in the bloom of her 
youth, but he remained to carry about a living fire in his heart. 
The curse he had uttered, the kiss he had refused, were haunting 
him perpetually. He sent Rover away, and that he might see him no 
more had him conveyed into a distant state; but, that day twelve- 
month when Old Brown died of a broken heart, and was buried be- 
side little Kate, in the garden, the poor animal found his way back, 
end the night after the funeral he sat till d: ty dawned upon their 
graves moaning so piteously that those who heard him determined 
next day to put him out of his misery. How they had the heart L 
know not, but they shot him on his master’s grave. 

Some people say he haunts the place, and perhaps it is as well 
they should think so. It serves to keep up the memory of the event 


and may sometimes be a useful lesson both to parents and children. 
W. 
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CHRISTMAS—A SKETCH. 


“‘On for the good old times ! the good old customs of our British 
forefathers !” exclaims Washington Irving, in his Sketch Book. 
“Christmas is not what it once was. We live ina degenerate age 
and among a degenerate people.” True, sir, it may be so in some 
parts of our country, but in Carolina we still keep up the spirit, if 
not the forms and peculiar amusements of the old English Christmas. 
We do not hunt the fox, but we pursue a nobler game,—the deer, 
of which our forests are full. ‘The inhabitants of the city break 
loose from their engagements and rush into the country. A week or 
two at least is devoted to innocent amusement. The sounds of mirth 
and festivity are heard in every neighborhood ; friends, who have 
been separated during tle past year, pursuing their various avoca- 
tions, meet again; the old unbend from their rigidity, and mingle, 
without fear of invidious rebuke, im the sports of their younger days; 
while the children and youths, released from the restraints ‘of school 
and college, give full scope to their exuberant feelings in the varied 
recreations which befit the spring-time of life. It is the period of 
festivity and social pleasures; the merry dance and the cheerful 
musie crown the day and usher in the night; the circle of friendship 
is extended; more tender emotions are awakened, and foundations 
are laid, on these joyous occasions, for solid and enduring felicity. 
Christmas! we love thee as the high festival of heaven! We love 
thee as the type of the purest joys that were ever brought down 
from heaven to earth! We love thee as the season of kind wishes, 
generous hospitality and unadulterated joys. We not only love thee 
but we enjoy thee. Itis right that we should do so. Weare nota 
stiff necked, austere people. We like the good old holiday customs 
of our forefathers, and we will transmit them unimpaired to our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children. 

‘Merry Christmas, massa! Merry Christmas, missis!” exclaimed 
a group of servants, who were issuing out of my friend’s avenue, as I 
drove up to his plantation house in one of the neighbouring parishes. 
‘‘How is little massa and little missis, and all de faamly?” 

All quite well, Dick, and how do you do?” 

“So, so, massa. Neber bery well, but tank God for all his marcies, 
no worser dan usual!” 

‘But where are you and the rest of you going, Dick?” 

“Gwine Stono, massa, to spen Christmas, an see our country- 
mans. Some relations lib da, gwine see.” 

*‘] suppose you are to have a dance there, and a supper too, Dick?” 

‘Spec so, massa. Hear how Isaac, what blongs to massa G ; 
is to be there wr his fiddle. Spec how the young folks will get up a 
dance. As for supper, dont know, massa, how ’twill be. Shall hab 
someping, massa, someping, da say, for keep Christmas,” 
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“No doubt, Dick, but I fear your master’s stock has been placed 
under contribution lately to raise means for this entertainment.” 

« “What you mean by dat, massa? Me no understan what you 
mean by conterbution.” 

“I mean, Dick—at least, I fear, that there has been some cow- 
lifting among you lately,--some sheepfold entered 7~—some poultry 
yard invaded, to furnish forth your Christmas cheer.’ 

“Q mass William! mass William! how can you say dat? Dick no 
tief. Dick honest nigger. Dick neber teal any ting ’tall what blongs 
to massa and missis. Can’t tell what makes you tink such bad ting o” 
Dick.” 

“Well, Dick, [ believe you are as honest as most negroes—per- 
haps a litle move so. I am sorry that I have hurt your feelings, but 
I will make you amends. Here, tuke this change, Dick, and distri- 
bute it among you. It will supply you with the wherewithal to eke 
out your Christmas supper. 

Upon this, the air resounded with exclamations and expressions of 
gratitude sent up from all quarters. ‘Tank you massa! God bless 
you, massa, for member poor nigger! Poor nigger neber forget 
mass William. The Lord bless you, and grant you may see many 
’turns of this blessed day for his blessed marcy’s sake! Massa an 
missis specking you, mass William. Done for ‘glad for see you and 
missis. Gi od bye, mass William. Good bye, missis.” And away 
they went, dressed in their holiday finery—a happy company, elated 
by their recent good fortune, and anticipating a large accession to 
their amount of enjoyment when they should reach their kindred and 
country folk. As I rode slowly up to my friend’s house, I could not 
but reflect, that there is some truth, after all, in the old maxim, that 
“ignorance is bliss,”—that our desires are always limited by a know- 
ledge of what we want. I shall pass over the meetisg with my 
friends, and the exchange of inquiries, congratulations and good 
wishes. Suffice it to say that the family were glad to see us, and, I 
doubt not, had looked forward to this visit with much pleasure, 
The master of the house is a fine model of a plain country gentle- 
man, who lives independently upon his own plantation, secure in the 
affections of his family, the esteem of his neighbours, and the fidelity 
of his dependants;—as for his person, he is full six feet in height, re- 

markably stout, of a fine open countenance, clear black eye, and a 
bold, broad forehead. He always dressesin blue, has a_mnilita 
commission, is ofa cheerful disposition, warm heart, and polished 
and engaging manners. He could not, in fact, be otherwise than a 
gentleman, being constituted one by nature, and having always mov- 
ed in the best circles. His hounds—I beg pardon for placing them 
second in order, and will atone for the fault by saying no more of 
them inthis place. They are, doubtless, dear to him, but certainly 
not to be named in the same connection with his wife—the amiable 
partner of his heart’s best affections. She is a fine woman, with a 
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Saiz complexion and bright black eyes, but short of stature, and in 
this respect forms a contrast to the Major, for that is the title of my 
worthy friend. Their children are as yet three in number, and dear- 
erand sweeter little urchins I neversaw. Beside the usual inmates 
of his family, there wese also uncles and aunts, aud cousins, and 
nieces, and nephews, convened in sufficient number on this occasion 
to make up a goodly company. 

At cleven o’clock we all started for church. 

The Major and his wife rode in their carriage—a costly, but hea- 
vily built, old-time vehicle, drawn by a pair of fine spanking greys, 
who coursed rapidly over the pine barren road asif insensible of the 
weight. The Major’s sister-in-law, an interesting young lady of 
eighteen, and anaged aunt who had pissed her seventieth year, and 
retained all the vivacity and brilliancy of her early days, occupied 
the back seat. 1 followed next ina barouche with my better half 
and twochildren. Then came a gig driven by a young gentleman 
and one of my friend’s sisters; then a cavaleade of cousins and ne- 
phews, some of them on horses and others on mules, and a féw favor- 
ite house dogs, who could not be driven back, brought up the rear. 
A half hour brought us to the church. This building has perhaps 
never been publicly noticed before. It is a small brick edifice, si- 
tuated on rising ground; convenient, but plain in its appearance. 
Its main entrance is by a door upon the south, towards which it 
fronts; above projects a stoop, and you ascend by means of four piain 
stone steps. There are a few elms in front of the building which 
have a venerable aspect and afford a grateful shade in the summer. 
Towards the east is another door for the accommodation of ser- 
vants. Inthe rear of the building is a grave yard, neatly enclosed. 
Weeping willows are growing in different parts of itand harmonize 
with the place. The inscriptions upon the tomb stones form a mot- 
ly mixture of good taste and untutored affection. Some of them 
dictated by the spirit and sketched by the pen of genius, others 
brief, tame and uninteresting—a mere chronicle of the two or three 
events which happen to all men, the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor alike. ‘To complete the picture, a fine branch of pure pe- 
rennial water crosses the road at the foot of the declivity, and a thick 
forest of oak and hickory, almost impervious to the sun, and_pre- 
eluding entirely the view of its setting splendour, skirts the western 
outline. At this time it was full of cart lages and of horses recently 
released from them, or from the burthen ‘of their riders, and who 
were secured by their bridles or halters to the overhanging limbs. 

“We shall have a crowded church to day,” said the Major as he 
handed his lady from the carriage, “and we are I perceive, in good 
time.” There wasa response in the affirmative, and our whole par- 
ty moved onwards towards the church door. Groups of gentlemen 
were standing about, who gave us as we passed smiles and nods of re- 
cognition, and J could hear on one sideitems of conversation, such as 
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“noble enterprize !”—‘cut down by the house to a_ million”——“in- 
terference”——“stockholders,”—-“‘French Broad,”—-“great speech!” 
and from another quarter—‘tremendous pressure,”—‘*Mobile en- 
terprize,”—“NewY ork,” —“advices from Liverpool,”—“better store 
it” &c. &e. 

The church which we now entered, was hung with various christ- 
mas decorations and was literally clothed with verdure. The en- 
trauce of each aisle, the altar and the pulpit, were spanned by fine 
arches composed of cedar, laurel, myrtle, balm of gilead, arbor vite 
and the perpetual rose, tastefully arranged. The orchestra was 
hung with festoons of evergreens, and flowers gracefully intertwined, 
and the body of the church presented the picture of a living forest. 

There is something peculiarly beautiful and appropriate in this 
custom which prevails among us, of embellishing our churches with 
such ornaments as the season, in this land of Flora produces to cheer 
the heart and gladen the eye on these occasions. Such offerings pre- 
pared by the hand of Taste bespenk the gratitude of the Christian, 
and cannot be unacceptable in the eyes ofthe Deity Religion ad- 
dresses itself to the soul more irresistibly through the senses and 
imagination, than the higher intellectual powers of our nature, and 
it is for this reason—that painting, sculpture, music, poetry and elo- 
quence have, in allages. been successfully resorted to for the pur- 
pose of awa kening religious feeling and producing a devotional frame 
of mind. The puritan, who scoffs at torms and festal observances smay 
be content to worship God in a plain and clumsy edifice, where noth- 
ing appears to the sense calculated to awaken sensibility , but all 
history proves, that the mass of mankind are moved by different = 
siderations ..that feeling, sentiment and imagination are busily a 
work in a thousand hearts which are utter stra ngers to the eM 
deductions of reason and the soaring aspirations of philosophy ;—— 
that, in the concerns of religion, mind is mysteriously connected with 
matter,-—the tnternal _— the external man; and that a becoming 
degree of pomp, ceremony and solemn observance, in conducting 
worship, i is no less the dict ite of common sense and a just knowledge 
of the human heart, than an indication of the civilization and intellec- 
tual culture of the age. In the grandeur and embellishment of our 
rth we have not yet displayed the ambition of the older coun- 

tries, but there are many edifices among us built in a style of costly 
magnificence, and wanting none of the incentives to a_ liv ely devo- 
tion. There is nothing heathenish or idolatrous, surely, in lavishing 
expense and beauty upon the structures we erect to the Deity,—-a 
practice, which, under the theocracy of a former age, received the 
divine countenance. By such means religion loses none of its dig- 
nity; and sincerity is divested of none of its charms. My mind was 
occupied by such reflections until the service comn 1enced; but now 
the solemn words, “The Lord is in his holy temple ; let all the earth 
keep silence before him,” caused me to look up. The preacher was 
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a short, spare man, of a pale, and almost unearthly countenance, 
with a slight impedimeut in his utterance, but not so much of one as 
to prevent a perfectly intelligible enuneiation. Time had planted 
a few furrows upon his brow and cheeks ; and his head was slightly 
sprinkled with grey. This was evident however only to a close in- 
spection, and he could not be more than thirty-five years of age. I 
have heard the beautiful church of England service read with more 
pathos, but never with more energy or with a more apparently de- 
votional spirit. I say read, but the preacher, on this occasion, seldom 
cast his eyes upon the book before him. They were for the most 
part directed. upwards ; his soul seemed to be drawing inspiration 
from the skies, while it held a devout converse with the great Being 
who presides above them. The clerk performed his duty, but the 
responses were sent up in audible tones from all quarters, as if the 
concerns of the world were at length forgotten, andthe whole con- 
gregation were disposed, as they always should be, to unite in the ex- 
— of common sentiments, The hymn commencing with the 
words, 


‘Let all the earth with one consent, &c.” 


was now sung, and as the pealing music, aided by. the rich 
and solemn tones of the organ, burst upon the ears of the ravish- 
ed listeners, the young and the old, t..e rich and the poor, seem 
ed to catch the contagion of a common gratitude ; the distinctions 
of rank to be merged in generous and fraternal feelings, and 
the participators of common and distinguished favors, to realize 
that there are ties of endearment which connect them with 
their race and the Author of all good. The preacher had se- 
lected for his text the concluding part of the hymn of the angels who 
announced the birth of our Saviour to the shepherds: “Glory to God 
in the highest; on earth peace and good will towards men!” 
“Christianity,” he said, “is a religion adapted to the pro- 
gressive nature of man. We do not yet fully understand it, 
any more than we perfectly understand our own natures. We 
have not yet come fully up to that idea of the True, the 
Beautiful, the Holy, the Infinite and the Eternal which Chris- 
tianity shadows forth. Still we are in advanee of our prede- 
cessors in this respect. Eighteen centuries of inquiry and re- 
search have not passed away without elevating the eye of Faith, 
and extending the boundaries of christian charity and knowledge. 
At the present moment,—even while I speak, Truth is progressing 
with a manly and a vigorous step, and the dawn of a brighter day, 
than ever yet shone upon the world, begins to checker the East. 
Old institutions which have served their time, and which are worn 
out in the service, are giving up the ghost, and important truths which 
have long been struggling for utterance, are beginning to exert a 
powerful influence upon the thoughts, the feelings and the conduct 
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of ourrace. There is at present more of an approximation tow- 
ards common standards in opinion and action, than the world has 
before known. Men consult more together; - there are fewer differ- 
ences about important points; their passions are less excited by tri- 
fles; they perceive the folly and the dangers of disunion; they concen- 
trate their powers more in the prosecution of great enterprizes: they 
accomplish more than they have hitherto done, i in the same time, 
with the same means, and under the influence of the same motives; 
the age is, therefore, upon the whole, an improving r one; its features 
brighten, and elow under the influence of stronger and purer rights; 
men communicate their thoughts more freely; warmer affections 
unite them; they stretch out their hands more promptly, and return 
the grasp of their brethren with a firmer and more welcome pres- 
sure. It is good to live inso enlightened and blessed an age, when 
every thing tends ti opromote “peace on earth, and good will towards 
men.” It is good to behold the social nature of man unfolding more 
and more, and assuming so many bright and beautiful forms; it is 
good to be co-workers in this hich and holy cause of heaven-born 
philanthropy; to reconcile hearts that are estranged, and to cause 
brethren of the same noble lineage to think, feel, and act together 
on the broad ground of their common wanis, hopes and interests; 
where they may see, eye to eye, the bright prospect that lies open 
before them, and heart may respond to heart with a generous sym- 
pathy. Let us engage, my brethren, in the noble undertaking with 
firmer résolutions, ‘and prosecute it with increased zeal; let this an- 
niversary, whose return we hail with gratitude, be an era in our 
moral progress; let us hereafter look back to it asa starting point in 
the great race of christian excellence—the period from which we are 
to date the birth of stronger courage, brighter hopes, and steadier 
efforts.” 

“Man, my brethren, seems to have forgotten, that christianity is a 
religion adapted to the whole of his n: bien it matter and mind, 
reason and appetite, the short-lived and _ eter ni ul, are mysteriously 
bound up in his frame work. He knows that christianity ‘has claims 

upon him, but he thinks that these claiins ial ve reference 01 Hy to the 
soul,—to the spiritual part of his nature. He is apt to un lervalue 
the frail body—nay more, to look — it as his enemy. This, my 
brethren,is an error. The bodies of men are sacred. TT hey are to be 
treated with respect. They are the temples of the Holy Spirit, and 
we should present them, according to the sacred precept, to the 
Father of our Spirits, -a living sacrifice, acceptable and pure.” The 
warfare which has subsisted between them, and — has produced 
nothing but sin and misery, must cease. Let us be content with 
humanity such as it is, with this wonderful union saa the Spiritual and 
the Material which God has ordained. In his infinite wisdom he has 
a them together in this world. Let us not attempt to fight 
against his decrees; our vision is narrow. We cannot penetrate 
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deeply into the designs of Providence, any more than we can doubt, 
that they always have in view the ultimate good of our race. The 
great work that devolves upon us is, to reconcile the contending 
principles of our nature, and make all its parts and properties duly 
harmonize with cach other. Itis for this reason that God mani- 
fested himself’ in the flesh—that the infinite, of whom we are an 
image, took up hs residence in a frail body, thus figuring forth to us 
more sensibly the nature of the glorious relation which we sustain 
towards him. It was to reconcile these jarring elements of mind and 
matter, body and spirit, the fi site and the infiaite, earth and heaven, 
time and eternity, that the Author and Finisher of our faith made 
his appearance in the flesh; that he taught and suffered, lived and 
died, thus working out the great atonement. In mercy he proclaim- 
el the law which was to secure the happiness of mankind. — In mer- 
cy he led the way, showing the path we were to follow.” 

I have given the substance, though not the language of the dis- 
course. An attentive audience hung upon the words of the speaker 
with an intensity of interest which | have seldom witnessed. The 
picture which he had drawn of the nature and objects of the chris- 
tian faith, and of man’s duty, was bold and novel, and well calculat- 
ed to awaken serious reflections. After a short and impressive 
prayer, the assembly was dismissed, and then followed that exchange 
of mutual civilities which is common on these occasions. I was 
accoste? by Dr. M , an old acquaintance, who, after makin 
the usual inquiries, wished to know how I had been edified by their 
worship. 

“Very much,” [ assured him. ‘Such views of society and of 
the progress of our religion are highly encouraging _I fear, howe- 
ver, the picture is a little too flattering. The present is an age in 
whic : the passion for gain seems to swallow up almost every other.” 

“Too grasping 1 tempe.! Doubtless itis the evil of the times. 
We see too much of it every where, particularly in our own coun- 
try, where the facilities for rapidly acquiring a fortune, present such 
temptations to the rising generation. ‘The social nature of man is 
however unfolding. ‘lhe preacher was right there. It is an age of 
associations. Combined action in the promotion of great objects is 
the order of the day. We shall see important consequences result- 
ing from these concentrated energies of the intelligent and enterpri- 
zing. Society will, in the progress of time, be remodelled upon a 
new and more generous plan.” 

*‘[ doubt it not, sir. Important causes are in operation, and the 
agents in the work of human improvement are animated by a wor- 
thy zeal. I confess I was struck with some of the remarks of your 
excellent Rector. He possesses the right spirit, and I trust he may 
prove atrue prophet. His views, however, are not wholly new, 
with him they may be original, but the world has heard of them be- 
fore. Heisa Brownsonian.” 
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“A what?” 3 

“A Brownsonian, my dear sir. He belongs to the new sect, e.ti- 
tled ‘the Friends of Christian Progress and Union.’ ” 

“A good name, but I never heard of that sect before.” 

“I presume not, Dr. It has lately sprung into existence. Its 
leader has just put forth a book, explanatory of his views, which is a 
very remarkable production. 

“Ah! and what do they believe?” 

‘Just what your preacher has been insisting on in his discourse. 
I see no material ditference in their opinions, except that the author 
of the book is a little more of a philosopher, and has dipped more 
deeply into French metaphysics. Your rector is certainly a disci- 
ple of this new school.” 

“It is a very good school, sir, be it new or old. There can be no 
objection to “christian progress and union.” I only wish we could 
see more of both than we do. The professors of a common faith 
are too much estranged from each other.” 

“| know it, and Jament it, and most heartily respond to the wish 
you have just expressed.” 

In a few moments the whole congregation were dispersed and were 

m:king the best of their way to their respective homes, some, I trust, 
pronase: Be upon the good lessons and counsel to which they had been 
listening, and others, thinking of the appointments which they had 

made, and of the holiday pleasures i in prospect. 

Christmas, falling on Sunday this year, was devoted solely to reli- 
gious rites. The following day, therefore, was par eminence the holi- 
day of the season—the period set aside for generous hospitality and 
social pleasures. It was a time of considerable expectation, A 
deer hunt—the favorite amusements of planters, was, of course, in 
prospect. Several gentlemen of the neighbourhood were invited to 
come to an early breakfast and join the party. It wasa night of 
vigils; the slumbers of most of us were, more or less, disturbed by in- 
truding thoughts of the past and the present; dreams of mingled 
pleasure and distress, of wild pursuit, “hair breadth ‘scapes, * ana ul- 
timate victory, made up the checkered visions of the younger mem- 
bers of our party. I heard one of them, awakening, as if in fright, 
distinctly exclaim, “thank God! it was only a dream ;” and anoth- 
er utter in a plaintive tone, “surely the dear girl cannot refuse me ! 


“The sigh that rends thy gentle heart 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too!” 


but what amused one more than any thing else was an exclamation 
from a young collegian, whom I could hear breathing very heavily, 
as if greatly troubled in his sleep, and who cried out in the words of 
King Richard in a loud tone, 


“Give me another horse! my kingdom for a horse !” 


He seemed to imagine that he was upon the chase, and by some acci- 
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te nt or iis er, had lost his horse. The restlessness of the young visi- 
tors might be attributable in part also to another cause—the narrow- 
ness of their lodgings. ‘To borrow an image from the hold of a ship, 
they were stowed in rather close quarters. Three ina bed was the 
limit, after which they were not to be disturbed, like George Sykes 
inthe popular anecdote, who was similarly situated, by any further 
intruders. Convenient as the dimensions of the beds were, three oc- 
cupants were considered enough, and to this necessity the lodgers 
would not have been compelled on any other occasion, but, as the 
hostess smilingly observed, “these are Christmas times,” young gen- 
tlemen, and you must do the best that you can under the circum- 
stances.” 

“No apology is necessary;” was the reply, as they retired. We 
go only to look for to-morrow, fs if we do not sleep, we shall find 
the day sooner. 

“O no, sleep if youcan. The night seems long to those who wait 
for the day. Sleep, and may your dreams be pleasant. . 

As I tumbled res stlessly upon my couch, I could not but feel sen- 
sibly, too sensibly, the foree of the kind hostess’s remark, the night 
seems long to those who wait for the day.” 

Early in the morning the household were in motion—a circum- 
stance which, according to the old maxim, would have betokened do- 
mestic thrift, but which may be otherwise accounted for, on this in- 
teresting occasion. ‘The family were soon assembled——a joyous 
company, and after the morning devotions, in which the Major led 
were duly and devoutedly performed, we made a circle around the 
domestic fire, waiting the arrival of the friends who were to breakfast 
with us. 

“You hunt to day ?” said the Major, turning to me. 

“Hunt! my dear sir, 1 am surprized at your question. Why the 
chase is my delight. There is excitement in it, sir. 1 was born, you 
know,in the country, and have spent the choicest hours of my life in 
the saddle in pursuit of the noble game. Hunt! why I have thought 
of little else all night. I have scarcely closed my eyes, during its 
watches, for thinking of this day’s sport.” 

“Is it possible ? W ell, you are a man after my own heart. I fear- 
ed your long residence in the city would have destroyed your pas- 
sion for rural sports, for with you, I know, in former times, hunting 
amounted almost to a passion. Asa sportsman you always went 
“the whole.” 

“Hunting, sir, isan amusement that befits a Southerner anda 
gentleman. [shall never relinquish it while I can ride a horse, wear 
a spur, oruse a gun. The most pleasing associations of my early 
years are connected with the chase in these forests. I was famed 
for having the finest horses and the best pack of hounds in the par- 
ish, and I believe you know that Lama pretty good shot.” 
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“That I can testify. In times of yore 1 ome seen enough of your 
skill as a ma:ksman, and I doubt not that you are staunch yet. We 
shill put you to the test to day. ‘The i. ni iis hazy, but I think 
we shall have, notwithstanding, fine sport.” 

“We certainly shall, if your huiting grounds are what they used 
to be.” 

“Better, sir, better than ever. The more deer we destroy, the 
more there seem to be of them. It was only the day before yester- 
day that I brought down a fine buck nota hundred yards from the 
corner of the fence you see yonder. We shall have sport, sir-- 
dvubt it not. But what shall we do, in the meantime, with the la- 
dies ? I was thinking how we should entertain them.” 

‘“Dou’t be uneasy about them. Ladies always have resources 
within themselves to make their time pass pleasanily. Is it not so, 
Miss Eugenia? you will not lack entertainment, will you 2 

“We should be better ple: ised with your presence than your ab- 
scence gentlemen, certainly we should ; but as we cannot have you 
with us, we will spend the time in anticipating the pleasure of your 
return ; we shall expect you to come home laden with spoils. In 
this particular you must not disappoint us. We willin the mean- 
time tlk over the winter fashions; we will draw out a plan of parties 
for ihe holidays”—— 

“And discuss the merits of the principal beaux, and contrive cun- 
ning plans to bring true and loving hearts together, eh ! Miss Eu- 
genia? To think of the matches that will be made this Christmas ! 
The social nature, as the Dr. told me yesterday, is u::folding, and 
we shall see the banner ere long fully spread, and borne in by 
Hymen in triumph. Hang not thy head, young lady, nor blush so 
teuptingly. Old hearts are sometimes moved to indiscretion. Be- 
ware ! Besides, there is young C , and Capt. R , and Mr. 
H , all fine young fe ows, who never hunt, and who will only be 
too happy to pay their devoirs to our friends here. I think you in- 
vited them, Major, and | know they are almost dying to be intro- 
duced. And here is your aunt M , who can be dull where she 
is? Who can make or enjoy a jest more or better than she ?” 

‘Thank you, thank you for the compliment, sir. I owe you one. 
I can amuse children, if that is all that is wanted. I can teach them 
to 

















“Turn about and wheel about and do jist so, 
And ebery time I turn about to jump Jim Crow,” 


and suiting the action to the word, the old lady gave us a specimen 
of agility wonderful at her age, continuing, as she danced, to sing to 
the words of the comic song, 


“My old Misses,tree days ago 
Fell in de water and neber catch a cold.” 


“There, gentlemen,” she exclaimed, that is the extent of my art.” 
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“You rate your powers too humbly, madam. Fond as you are 
of children, we know well enough that you can minister to the plea- 
sures of every age. We have not forgotten your revolutionary 
anecdotes. Surely you have not exhausted your store of incidents 
connected with those interesting times. 

“Juterestiig, youmay well say, sir. They were times that ‘tried 
the souls of men,’ and women too. Ah! sir, the eveuits of those times 
are as freshin my memory, as il they were of yesterday.” 

“1 hope you will entertain us with some of those old time tales,” 
exclaimed Eugeuia. 

“‘{t might be more interesting to the girls, aunt, if you would give 
an account of the last masquerade you atteuded in the city. 1 shall 
never forget your humorous detail of the events of that occasion.” 

‘Some pleasant things happened that evening, my dear fellow. 
We will see. wWJon’t trouble yourselves about us. We will take 
care of ourselves, and do you take care that you don’t shoot each 
other, instead of the buck.” 

At this momeut the sound of “the mellow horn” was heard, and a 
small cavalcade of gentlemen, in their hunting dresses, were seen 
advanciig up the avenue. The deep baying of the Major’s hounds, 
who, doubtless, had a presentiment of the keen sport before them, 
now rose euph uiously in eoucert, producing that rich music so de- 
lightful to the ears of the practised sportsman. The salutations of 
the morning being over, we were wll of us soon seated at the break- 
fast table, at whi ch the Majoi’s lady presided, with the diguity and 
grace so peculiar to a well bred Southern matron. 1 shall not dwell 
upon the good thiugs that were placed before us, but will only say, 
that the table was generously spread ina manner suited to the oc- 
oasion, and whatever may be said of the “good old times,” the vi- 
aucs before us were far more tempting to the appetite than the “tea 
and bread, and butter” which constituted the meagre English break- 
fast in the time of Addison, and which was uniiurmly served up with 
his Spectator, the latter, | suppose by way of a relish, They may 
indulge their taste with more hberal things at their festivals, but can 
scarcely exceed, in zest and variety, the noble bill of fare of a plan- 
ter’s breakfast in ‘Christmas times.” 

“How is Ringwood, Major?” said Mr. H , addressing my 
friend, as he sat sipping his coffee. ‘Hope he is prime.” 

Am sorry to say, sir, that Ringwood cannot be with us to day. 
He got a thorn in his foot the last time I went out to hunt, and is, at 
present, quite lame.” 

‘Poor fellow! Am sorry forit. A finer hound never trailed a 
deer. We shall miss him much to day, I fear.” 

“Somewhat, I apprehend. We have, however, a pretty full pack 
without him. There is Music, and Jupiter, and Venus, and Cupid, 
and Sol, and Luna, and Stella, and half a dozen other gods and god- 
desses, and stars of the first magnitude. We shalldo very well with- 
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out Ringwood. I have never been willing to confess it before, but 
I will say, for once, that I think Sol—the Colonel’s Sol—nearly a 
match for Ringwood.” 

‘What is that you say?” inquired the gentleman in question, sit- 
ting near the head of the table. “TI think you named Sol.” 

“Yes, Colonel, | was remarking that he was a dog of fine pro- 
perties, and that he would very well supply the place of Ringwood, 
who is confined at home to-day by a game foot.” 

“Yourexpectation, then, sir, | am sorry to say, will be disappointed. 
Sol is not here. Have you not heard about him?” 

“No. I thought he was with the pack. What about him?’ 

“Yesterday will be just a fortnight, sir, since Sol was removed 
from the stage.” 

“You surprise me. Is Sol dead?” 

“Dead, dead, sir. He will never_be put upon the scent again. 
He has paid the debt of nature.” 

“Why, how happened it?’ What was the matter with him?” 

“Can’tsay. He wasaili:g threedays. The first I knew of it, 
Sam comes to me and says, “Master, Sol’s sick.” I ordered the do 
to be brought to me, and sure enough it was as the fellow told me. 
The poor creature enme whining up to me and crouching down,with 
his til under his hind legs, looked languidly up into my face, as 
much as to say, ‘iny time is come, [ can serve you no more! I tried 
various remedies upon him, but in vain. At length I called Sam, 
told him to saddle Charlie, and go for Dr. W.——” 

“Ha! ha! so you called in the physician.” 

“To be sure I did. What else couldI do? The Doctor came, 
laughed heartily when I told him what sort of a patient he had, and 
ordered the dog to be brought in.” 

“Indeed! and how did he proceed in the case?” 

“Proceed! Why in the ordmary way. He took up his right 
paw, and felt of his pulse. After feeling it some time, he shook his 
head, and says he, ‘Colonel, this isa batc se. Sol, I think, will 
die; but I do not wish you to despair of him altogether. ‘While 
there is life,’ you know the rest. I will do what I can for him, though 
I fear he is past my skill. He accordingly prescribed for the poor 
creature, and called twice afterwards to see him. But it wasall in 
vain. Neither physic nor physician could save him. ‘It was written,’ 
as the Turk says, ‘that he should die.’ ” 

“Do you expect that the Doctor will bring in a bill for his attend- 
ance on him?” 

“Certainly. You would not have him ride five miles three days 
in succession for nothing. No, I expectto pay him his customary 
fees, and shall do it cheerfully. My heart, I must say, was measu- 
rably bound up in that dog; and I felt his loss as the loss of one of 
my own family. I would rather have paid five times the doctor’s 
bill than have lost him.” 
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“[ do not doubt it. Solwas undoubtedly a fine hound—a_ very 
fine hound—such a one as we shall seldom ‘look upon his like again.’ 
We shall miss him much to day, Colonel. But you have still some 

capital dogs of the true blood left. Luna, and Stella, and Vesta, 
are, I take it, fi st rate dogs. I wish they belonged to me.” 

“Good dogs, Major, good dogs, but nothing to compare to Sol. 
Sol was the sun io their firmament, and all the rest shone with bor- 
rowed light.” 

“Depr ived of the king of day, I fear,” said the young collegian, 
“that these lesser luminaries will help us but little.” 

“Scholarly argued, young gentleman,” responded the Major. “It 
may be clearly enough proved, I suppose, but Vesta, and Stella, and 
Luna are, notwit hstanding, fine hounds, and will perform their duty j in 
a very creditable manner. They may not attain to the brilliancy of 
Sol, but they will not be far behind him.” 

“We shall have to depend on Music and Jupiter, Major.” 

“Music Is a dog of excellent spirit, Colonel,— isin her prime too, 
and may be depende ‘upon. Jupiter is getting old, and occasional- 
ly falters in the chase.” | 

“What would the ancients have thought,” interposed the student, 
could they have foreseen that their Father of gods and men would 
have been degraded to the footing of a hound !” 

“No degradation, Sir. Their gods would be honored by the com- 
parison. T consider my hounds superior to any of the heathen Dei- 
ties, though some of them are called after them. A hound employs 
his instincts to some purpose, which is more than you can say of the 
gods of antiquity, muchas Homer and Virgil have applauded them. 
A hound reasons too, in spite of the meta phy sicians who say he has 
no soul. He comes, for example, toa place were three roads meet, 
and is at a loss to know which of them his master has taken. After try- 
ing twoofthem without finding him,he comeshack to the place from 
which he started and reasons thus. “My master has taken one of these 
three roads; he has taken ueither of those two: therefore, he has taken 
the third.” There is a syllogism for you.” 

“Scent! Major,” exclaimed the student, “only scent,—not intel- 
lect, not reason. The dog only followed his nose.” 

“Then reason is scent, and nothing more.” 

“There is a difference, Sir, and you have only supposed a case. 
I doubt whether such a case ever occurred, though Plato has sup- 
posed such a one as you have stated. 

“I know nothing about Plato, Sir, but ifthis was not reason in 
the dog,—ifit was scent, as you say, why did’nt the dog take the right 
road first? Evident enough, Sir, that he arrived at his conclusion by 
a process of reasoning.” 

“I beg your pardon; Sir, but perhaps Music did take the right 
road first. By your own account, you were absent and did not see 
which way the dog went. I repeat, Sir, that you have supposed a 
case which never did and never could exist.” 
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“I shall not give up the point, young gentleman. There’s 
my house-dog, Tyger. If I tell Tyger togo aud get my hat, he will 
doit. Iflsay “Tyger, [have lost my watch—go find my watch,” 
the dog will go and search till he has found it, and then bring it. Is 
that scent, sir! Does the dog scent the name hat, watch? or does 
he learn the names of things, and learn how to do things as other 
people do? It is reason, sir, nothing less than reason.’ 

“The dog, I grant you, Major, doesn’t scent the words hat, watch, 
any more than he scents his own name. You have taught the do 
to do these things by a peculiar mode of training—things which he 
would never have done of his own acéord. You have scolded and 
whipped him into doing them; and then you cail the result of your 
own brute force reason. It is instinct, sir,—-instinct that you have 
trained with great labor, until it is made to wear the livery of a 
higher faculty.” 

“And I mi untain, sir, that it is reason—pure reason. Are not 
stupid boys made to learn their lessons in the same way——by dint of 
beating and scolding? A dog learns his name by hearing it often 
repeated. In the same way children learn their alphabet. The 
master pronounces the letters and the child repeats them, till their 
sound is perfectly familiar to the child. Icare not for metaphysi- 
cal distinctions, I look at results. ‘The child is taught, trained, 
educated; so is the dog, the horse, the elephant. You say that in 
one case, the instrument of this training is reason; in the other, that 
it is instinct. Tcare not. The results are the same. They both 
learn. There is evidence of intelligence in both cases. You may 
call it what you please.” 

“But the dog cannot speak, while the child can, and there is the 
difference. Words are the signs of thoughts. Where there are none 
of these signs—these exter nal symbols, what evidence have we of the 
existetice of thought, of intellect? There is no common medium of 
commuiuication between man and the brute.” . 

“You mistake sir. There may be thought without the power of 
speech, as in the case of those born deaf and dumb, who make sight 
and touch supply the place of the other senses. In brutes, who 
cannot talk, hearing and sight answer this purpose. The dog has 
the same signs of thought, as far as his intercourse with man is con- 
cerned, that man has. He gets an idea of a watch and a hat by 
often seeing them, and hearing the names watch and hat applied to 
them. He gets an idea of his own name, by often hearing the sound 
of it repeated. The sound of his name is the sign or type of the 
idea which his name represents. You will adimit, that the dog under- 
stands his own name and will come when he is called?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then you admit all that I contend for, viz: that the dog has an 
understanding.” 
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“Gentlemen!” said Col. M , ‘‘we cannot expect to settle this 
question. It has puzzled wise heads before now, and it yet re- 
mains a vexed question. Such being the case, we are wasting time. 
The day is spending. If we have breakfasted, let us to horse!” 

“Acreed!” exclaimed several voices,—‘“‘to horse! to horse!” 

In a few moments every gentleman was in his saddle; the hounds 
uttered a deep and full chorus as the “hunter’s horn” wgain sound- 
ed its clear and shrill notes. Little did they think that they had 
just been made the subject of a discussion, in which it was attempted 
so, greatly to elevate the whole caninerace. A number of servants 
who were to lead in the chase, brought up the rear. 

I shall not attempt to describe the progress of this day’s sport. Suf- 
fice it to say, that unusual success crowned our efforts. The whole 
party returned to dine at an early hour, in the finest spirits. Mirth 
and hilarity crowned the festive board. The evening was spent in 
the company of the ladies, who, having acquired considerable acces- 
sions to their number, were able to furnish forth partners for a mer- 
ry dance. Youth, beauty, fashion and vivacity added attraction to 
the scene. To crown the whole, a generous bow! of materials, too 
well known to be more particularly enumerated, and in the mixture 
of which it was not thought necessary to employ any mystic rites, 
was duly prepared, after participating in which, the inmates of the 
mansion retired to the enjoyment of slumbers, rendered sweet by 
dreams of the morrow, and the pleasures it was expected to bring 
in its train. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, given you a hasty sketch of some of the 
pleasant events that transpired at my friend’s the Major’s, at the 
opening ofthe Christmas holidays. Should what Ihave written 
prove acceptable to your readers, | may hereafter send you some of 
the facetious old lady’s aunt M ’s, revolutionary tales, and her 
account of the masquerade, with which she entertained the young 
ladies, while the gentlemen went on their hunting excursions, and at 
other times during my visit. Ifthey do not instruct much, they 
may serve to amuse, and | have seen so much of painful adversity, 
—so much of “the dark side of the cloud” in the course of a long 
and checkered life, that | have come to the conclusion, that he who 

‘an, by any means, diffuse cheerfulness, and light up a smile on the 
face that is often wet with tears, is conferring a private, if nota pub- 
lic benefit. Do not infer, however, that I am a man of morose and 
gloomy temperament. Misfortunes have sobered, not saddened me. 
Something of ‘he vivacity of my youth still remains, and leads me to 
hope, that my declining years may be at least serene if not happy. 


I wish you, Mr. Editor, 2 happy new year, and remain, your 
humble servant. A CITIZEN. 
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[ The following article contains a new theory of the Tides. We place it before 
our readers withoutcomment They must judge of its value for themselves. It is 
from ihe pen of a gentleman, whose opinions are entitled to consideration.—Ep] 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE THEORY OF TIDES 


Mr. Editor.—1 request the attention of your readers to the aah 
ments used in teaching this branch of Natural Philosophy. Some 
correspondent, better acqu: iinted with the subje ct, may be able to 

satisfy my doubts, adducing stronger illustrations, and more unques- 
tionable evidence, of the doctrines usually taught in our Colieges 
and Universities. 

St. Pierre’s ingenious suggestion, that the alternate contraction 
and expansion of the ocean, while circulating between the Torrid 
Zoue and the Polar Regions, expanded by heat in passing through 
the first, and reduced in bulk by cold in its return to the last, is in- 
sufficient to accou:it for such great effects, even if such currents ex- 
isted ;but in fact they do not exist. 

The immense internal cavities “of the earth, supposed by 
another writer, to ingulph the ebbing tides and reguritate the wa- 
tery floods, cannot account for the phenomena. Although such 
caverns exist, they certainly have no inherent power to draw 
in the waters and then expel them ; and no means by which this may 
be effected are suggested by the author. The Vis Inertie of mat- 
ter would prevent the water from re turning, after it had filled the 
caverns,—a very great power would then be necessary to drive it 
out, and cause a flood tide in the ocean. 

The pendulum motion or periodical! vibration of the great deep as 
suggested by a third writer, although very possible when setin mo- 
tion by him, “who moulded in his palm the world, and hung it in the 
sky,” and although much less wonderful than the rey olutions of the 
planets, cannot account for spring and neap tides, nor for the ab- 
sence of tides in inland seas. Supposing the teachers of this branch 
of education to have learned, as we all learned, it is right that they 
should teach the doctrine universally adopted, even by the argu- 
ments generally used. If I succeed in showing that some of these 
are weak arguments, and others unfounded, may not our teachers, 
by study, find new and more substantial proofs of their favorite New- 
tonian theory 2 ? May not genius become interested in the research, 
if it can be shown that there is still something to be learned, some 
discovery still to be made, in this branch of science? 

The daily increase of the tides, occurring at the same periods, with 
the lunar day, tends very strongly to impress on the mind, a per- 
suasion that the tides are raised by the attraction of the moon in the 
daily revolution of the earth. 

The cotemporaneous return of spring tides, with the two most re- 
uarkable phases of the moon, would at first sight also, be deemed 
proof of such elevation, having been caused by the moon, as now 
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believed. i spring tides occurred only once in a month, with 
either the new or full moon, the conclusion would be so strong, that 
no person could be found to hazard a doubt of one being the cause, 
the other the efiect. But we find that these elevations of the tides, 
are not at lunar periods, but semi-lunar: that two high tides occur 
daily, and two series of spring tides monthly. It appears to me, that 
if the moon caused the rise of the tides by attraction, there should 
be but one high tide in twenty-four hours, and that should occur a 
short time after the moon had passed the meridian. Lf not the only 
one in twenty-four hours, at least each alternat tide should be high- 
er on account of the moon’s attraction, and the other lower for the 
want of it. But they are both alike in eles ation, except when influ- 
enced by winds. Centrifugal force, supposed to aid in this equal 
elevation, is in my opinion, not suflicient to account for it. This 
force should aid the tide nearest the moon just as much, us the tide 
most distant from it: and if the moon cause the elevation of the tides 
in any de oTee by attraction, that increase must be further increas- 
ed by its ce ntrifugal te ndency, so as still to preserve a marked dif- 
ference between the two. This te ¢ndency must be equ: in the same 
parallels of latitude throughout the earth’s cireumfereuce ; at the 
point nearest the moon as well as that most distant from it. Let us 
take the latitude of Charleston, say 32 40°, and we find the Islands 
of Bermuda and Madeira nearly on the same parallel. Ifthe cen- 
trifugal tendency have any influence on the tides, then we shall 
fiud their elevation the same at these three points, but it is very differ- 
ent, being eight fect here,five feet at Bermuda and seven feet at Ma- 
deira. Mr. Fer rguson’s ingenious endeavor to explain this, by the 
loose band tacked to a whe vel, does not remove the difficulty. The 
band would certainly fly off from the wheel, when rapidly turned, at 
the points not tack d, but to apply this example to the ocean, we 
must suppose it to be ‘confine ‘d on the Eastern and Western shores, 
as of the Atlantic, and the middle of the ocean being not confined, 
would be fully subject to centrifugal influence, the tides should rise 
much higher there, than on the shores. But the reverse of this is 
true, as we have just seen; the islands in the middle of the Atlantic 
have less elevation of tides than on its shores; and in the Pacific 
there is scarcely any elevation of tide comparatively. 

Again as to spring tides, if they occurred solely at new moon, it 
might be said that the sun and moon are then in conjunction, the 
moon likewise being in that part of its orbit nearest to the earth, 
Their joint attraction raised the waters on the earth to this extraor- 
dinary height. But the tides at full moon are just as high as at new 
moon, under circumstances the reverse in every respect. 

If attraction be the real cause of this elevation, and the attraction 
of the sun is in proportion to the moon, as two to nine, then should 
the influence of the sun be more perceptible, and unquestionable 
than itis. Ifat full moon the spring tides rise eight feet, it surely 
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should rise at new moon, at least, to the height of nine feet eight 
inches. 

But, I submit, with much deference,that the difference cught really 
to be at new moon much greater than this, and that the elevation 
should then be even eleven feet four inches. For the influence of 
the sun being equal to one feet eight, opposed to that of the moon 
when full; withdraw that one feet eight from opposition, and double 
it when in conjunction at new moon, and the elevation in the latter 
case, should be eleven feet four, while in the former, eight feet as 
usual. 

The spring tides at new moon should, therefore, be three feet four 
inches higher than those at full moon. 

If this di ference existed, isa di ference too great to be unnoticed—- 
It would establish the theory,conclusively. As itis not noticed,or any 
difference stated, T conclude that the want of it is equally conclu- 
sive against that theory. As in Charleston, the diflerence between 
the spring tides at new and full moon, should be so great as three 
feet four inches, if dependent on attraction, how much more evident 
and conclusive would it be in Bristol. where the ordinary rise is at 
least thirty feet, and the proportionate difference of the spring tide, 
at new moon, should be greater than that at full moon, at least thir- 
teen feet. Is it possible that sucha difference, or any part of it, 

could be overlooked by the advocates of this theory, or that they 
could omit to state the difference, if any existed? In Charleston, no 
difference, whatever, is perceptible, and, I believe, no where else, or 
that difference would have been minutely stated and adduced in 
evidence by writers on this subject. I appeal to Dr. Bowditch, and 
believe that no higher authority can be adduced, that along the 
whole coast of America the tides are not higher at new moon than 
at the full: that itis high water when the moon isin the horizon, at 
these two periods, and consequently low water one hour after it has 
passed the meridian, and that in all the places situated like Charles- 
ton as to the ocean, the tides although differing in height are very 
similar intime. All this nv iy be ascertained by reference to the tide 
table in his and in Blunt’s Coast Pilot * In England, except at the 
S. West corner, the tides are very irregular in time. Before they can 
enter the ports of Great Britian, they must pass along the British or 
Irish channels, or the German ocean. 
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* Extracts from the Tide Tables of Blunt and Bowditch. 
HIGH WATER AT FULL AND NEW MOON. 

Cape Florida, e. 50m.; St. Augustine, 7 30; St. Marys bar, 7 30; Tybee, 7 
45; Port Royal, 8 15; C harleston, 7 . Cape Roman, 8; a Fear, 8; Hills- 
boro Inlet, 7 30; Cape Henry, 7 40; Cape ‘Henlopen, 8 45; Sandy Hook, 7 
37; New-York, 8 54; New-London, 7 24; New-Bedford, 7 37; Martha’s Vine- 
ven. 7 37; Nantucket, 10 30;—In all this part of the Coast the usual rise of the 
Tides is about 6 feet. Nantucket, 10h, 30m.; Cape Cod, 11 30; Boston, 11 30, 
rise 1] feet; Salem, 11 30. rise 11. Cape Ann, 11 30, rise 11; Portsmouth, 11 15, 
rise 10: Portland, 10 45, rise 9: Fox Island, 10 45: Penobscot, 9 15, rise 10. 
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Farrar, Ferguson, Ewing, Cavallo, Keith, and I believe all the 
books used in schools, assert, that some diflerence, should exist, and 
does exist. | admit, that in order to support the theory, it should ex- 
ist, but appeal to every resident of Charleston, that there is no differ- 
ence between the spring tidesat ew and at full moon. We are 
admirably situated tor correct observations of the tides, the ocean 
being within a few miles of us, and the entrance of the harbor per- 
fectly open to the ingress of the flvod. ' 

Writers on this subject assert, that the greatest height of the tides 
is about from one to three hours after the moon has pissed the meridi- 
an. But it is not so—-when the sun and moou are together at noon,and 
their combined influeiice should have raised the tides very conside- 
bly, we find them at a low siate of ebb, and they do not reach their 
greatest elevation, until seven hours after meridian ; again at tull 
moon—we all know that the tide is at its greatest elevation, just as 
the full orb of the moon is rising above the horizon, and the great- 
est depression of the tides, when the moon has reached the meridi- 
an. Has the moon the power in this case, first to force the tides for- 
ward and then to force them back? has it the power to attract and re- 
pel? Canit possess two opposite, antagouisi:g powers? If either 
power be possessed by it, when the full moon advances from the 
east, the high tide should be retarded on our shores, and continued 
high, until she had passed the meridian, the tide then recedi: g eastward- 
ly as the moon advances towards the west.* Ryan of New York, 


Machias, 11, rise 12; Passamaquaddy, 11 30, rise 25; Windsor, 11 30, rise 60; 
Cumberland, 10 39, rise 71; Anapolis. 11, rise 30; St, Johns, 12, rise 25; Sable 
Island, North side, 10 30; do. South side, 8 36; Halifax, 7 30. 

From this it appears, that between Nantucket and Cape Sable there must be 
some influence over the Tides, probably additional to that which affects them 
Souti: of Nantucket, and North of Cape Sable. Soalsoat the mouth of the river 
St. Lawrence—the Tides being at least double im veitical elevation, and much 
later in acquiring their greatest height than on the rest of the coast. ‘The influ- 
ence of the Moon cannot be greater on one side of Sable Island than on the other; 
nor greater at Nantucket, than at Martha’s Vineyard. 





“<The Rev. Wm. Ellis in his Polynesian Researches, p. 37 New-York edition, 
informs us that, among the natural phenomena of the South Sea Islands, the tide 
is one of the most singular, and presents as great an exception to the theory of 
Sir Isaac Newton as is to be met with in any part of the world. The rising and 
falling of the waters of the ocean appear, if influenced at all, to be soina very 
small degree only by the moon. The height to which the water rises, varies but 
a few inches during the whole year, and at no time is it elevated more thana foot, 
or a foot and a half. 

The sea, however, often rises to an unusual height; but this appears to be the 
effect of a strong wind blowing for some time from one quarter, or the heavy 
swells ofthe sea, which flow from different directions, and prevail equally dur- 
ing the time of high and low water. But the most remarkable circumstance is, 
the uniformity of the time of high and iow water. During the year, whatever be 
the age or situation of the moon, the water is lowest at six in the morning, and 
the same hour in the evening, and highest at noon and midnight. 

This is so well established, thatthe time of night is marked by the ebbing and 


flowing of the tide; and, in all the islands, the term for high water and midnight 
is the same.”’ 
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says, the highest spring tides are about the beginning of the year; 
the earth bemgthen nearest tothesun. So says Cavallo, Ferguson 
and Ewing; but it is just the reverse. The lowest tides of the 
whole year, occur about the first of February and last of July; the 
highest in May and October. Sir Isaac Newton says, “the time of 
the tides is governed, but the greatness of the Tides depends on 
the greatness of the sea.” | therefore with deference suggest, that 
the vreater height of the tides, at these seasons of the year, is caused 
by other means than the nifluence of attraction; by means that in- 
crease the greatness of the sea. These are the periods when the 
vast masses of snow and ice, accumulated during the winter, in the 
arctic and antarctic regions, are alternately dissolved by the vernal 
sun in the two hemispheres, and immense additions thereby made to 
the mass of the ocean. That such additions are actually made, 1s 
proved by the strong currents passing out of the northern ocean; 

they bring southwaidly the icebergs found in the neighborhood of 
Newfoundland, where they are thawed on coming in contact with 
the Gulf Stream. 

Ferguson also says, that the highest of all spring tides is, v hen the 
gun is in the equator and the moon is in perigee. 

We have just seen that ihe highest tides occur six weeks afterthis 
period, aid will pass over the discrepancy of his other assertion, viz. 
“that the highest tides are in the winter, when the sun is nearest to 
the earth.” 

J. L. Blake, of Boston, states, that as the moon is only vertical to 
the inhabitants of the Torrid Zone, the tides are there the greatest; 
and diminish as you recede from the equator, approaching the 
poles—-this Is not the fact. The tides in the West Indies only rise from 
one to three feet, while in the latitudes 45 deg. at the Bay of Fundy, 
and 50 at Bristol Channel, they rise to the height of 30 feet in the 
latter, and 60 feetinthe former. Tam aware that in long channels, 
obstructed by curves and shoals, the progress of the tides may be 
much retarded, and therefore appear different in time and circum- 
stances, from similar tides in open coasts and channels—but how do 
they account for not having tides in the Mediterranean and Baltic 
Seas. The entrance or strait is surely wide enough to admit some 
tide, for we see the tides always rising in our rivers and creeks, ‘the 
mouths of which are not near as wide as these straits. But another 
cause assigned is, that the quantity of water is too inconsiderable to 
be influenced by attraction. Now this argument might be true, in a 
small lake or pond; but not in a sea 2000 or 3000 miles long, and 
200 or 300 wide. I should have supposed, that in a body of water, 
thus moderately large, the moon would have more power to elevate 
the tides than in the open Atlantic. 

But if their explanation be correct, then the larger the mass of 
waters, the greater the elevations of tides; of course, in the middle of 
the ocean, where the mags is greatest, the tides should be highest, 
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yet here we find that the tides only rise from two to five feet, while on 
shore they vary from six to sixty feet. 

Let us return to the Tropies. All the teachers of this theory 
speak much of centrifugal free. No one doubis its power—its pe- 
culiar power under the equator—where the diameicr being great- 
est, the projectile force is greatest; and where attraction ines 
the earth’s centre is less, in proportion to the increased ceitral dis- 
tance. Weare all familinr with the appearance of a mop when 
twirled, and admit that the moveable particles should have a tenden- 
cy toincrease undcr the equator, and to diminish in proportion as 
we r cede from the equator to the poles. We are therefore pre- 
pared to expect, that the rise of the tides should be greater in pro- 

ortion under the line, and less according to the distance from it. 
But here the theorists appear to be deserted, ever by this acknow- 
ledged powerful agent. Under the line the tides do not rise more 
than two or three fe et, while they are highest 50 deg. further north. 

Keith demonstrates this doctrine in Theorems. In pige 81, The- 
orem 2nd, he states, where the moou appears in the: horizon, the 


tide will * ebb, or low water. You all know that the reverse of 


this is true in Charleston harbour, and the sea coast of the United 
States. 

Theo. 3d. The time of high water is not precisely the time of the 
moon’s coming tothe meridian, but about an hour after it—we say 
that it is then low witer, and that high water takes place 7 hours 
after it; every Almanac proves the reverse ofthese two ‘Theorems. 

Theo. 6th. spring tides do not happen exactly on the day of the 
change or full moon, but a day ortwo alter. We all know that such 
tides commence a day or two before these great changes, and 
continue about the same elevation, a day or two after them, except 
when increased hy North East winds, or depressed by strong West- 
erly and North West winds: 

Theo. 7th. When the moon is nearest the earth, the tides in- 
crease more than, in similar circumstances, at other times. We see 
that the tides are as high at full moon as at the new moon, not- 
withstanding this relative distance, and nautical books confirm our 
observation, by showing that it is the same all over Europe and 
America. 

Theo. 8th. The Spring tides are greatest a short time before the 
vernal equinox, and after the autumnal. We find them greatest 
about six weeks after both these periods,and believe that effect to be 

caused by the solution of snow and ice in the polar regions. 

Theo. 9th. The Mediterranean and Baltic Seas are not subject 
to ti es, because too small. We have supposed, that they ought to 
be raised the higher on that account. 

Theo. 10th. The motion of the tides is swifter and higher in open 
seas, and cannot rise so high in shallow places. We have found this 
position also reversed in toto. 
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It must here be ucknowledged that almost all of these disputed 
positions or evidences of the theory, are likewise to be found in the 
rincipia of Sir, Isaac Newton. It must further be admitted that no 
ee authority cun be quoted ; and the modern teachers of Philos- 
ophy may well suppose, that tley cannot do better, than to adopt 
Newtou’s arguments in his own words. some ol these disputed po- 
sitions might have been justifiable in Lon Jom where Newton taught, 
when untenable in situations, nearer and more open to the ocean. 
The tide tables inform us, that itis high water in Loudon at two 
hours forty-six minutes, at periods of uew and full moon. 
This is the very time of high water stated by Newton, and copied 
from him by the other writers, without regard to place or fact. 


H. M. 

High water at full and new moon at Lands’ End, 4 30 
“ “ as Lizard, 5 00 
< es “6 Portland, 7 O00 
<6 a os Ramsgate, 11 oO 
¢ “ “ South F C reland, li 6 
66 “ Dover, r..-8 
ss “ ¢ Portsmouth, 11 36 
$< ” “ Margate, Il 45 
6 os Thames’ Mouth, 12 00 
¢ “ London, 2 46 


Difference, 10 hours and-16 minutes. 

At the same periods in the south western P oints of England, the 
tide is high half past 4 o’clock, preceding that at London ten hours, 
and varying according to their relative positions in the British chan- 
nel—nearer or more distant from the ocean. 

[am disposed to consider this long continued progress of the tides, 
another objection to its being caused by attraction. If the moon 
cause the tides, by attraction, to run eastwardly between England 
and France, what power causes it to run westwardly up the Thames? 
Would not attraction prevent it from flowing in that direction? 

The correspondence in point of time, between the moon and 
tides, in the monthly and daily revolutions of the first, with the month- 
ly and daily elevations of the last, is, I acknowledge, singularly and 
wonderfully accurate. But this comcidence appears to me to be the 
only evidence, and that but presumptive evidence, of any connection 
between them. Ihave already shown, that even this is disproved 
by the tides returning half daily, and half monthly; the moon to be 





Plate 3d shows the relative positions of the sun and moon with the 
earth, at the times of spring tides and of neap tides. Ifthe moon 
alone, by attraction, raise the water at A to the great elevation of 
spring tides; why should not the same effect be produved by it at 
B and C, under circumstances precisely similar. If the moou at A 
cause spring tides, while at B and C it causes neap tides, then we 
must believe that the same causes may produce opposite effects; an 
impossibility ! 
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the cause of this, 1 must possess repulsive as well as attractive powers; 
a thing impossible. 

I cannot admit that the elevation of the tides at lunar periods, 
should prove that they are caused by lunar influence. There are 
other, several other periodical changes in nature, and some _ possi- 
bly at lunar periods also, in which satisfactory evidence may he ad- 
duced that the moon is not the cause of the recurrence. 

But why, in seeking for an explanation of the mysteries of nature, 
should we confine our attention to visible objects? Why may not 
the Omnipotent, in his wisdom, select for the agents of his provi- 
dence, means which we can neither see nor feel, except in the 
efiects produced. He who constructed the wonderful mechanism 
of man, and endowed the mind of man, with capacity to regulate 
the movements of this material portion of the human body, may he 
not ordain cotemporaneous Movements in different portions of the 
universe? 


Who can to Omnipotenee set a bound? 
Canman conceive beyond what God can dot 
Speaks he the word,a thousand Worlds are born; 
A thousand worlds! there’s space for millions more; 
And in what space, ean his great fiat fail? 
I allude to the periodical returns of intermitting fevers—periodi- 
cal head-aches—epilepsy, mania. ‘These conform to solar and not 
Junar periods, except under peculiarities of constitution, or the influ- 
ence of medical treatment. Human gestation and the changes of 
nature associated with it, conform to “the calendar months. But 
even if they did observe the lunar month, they undoubtedly appear 
alike at all ages of the moon, uninfluenced by its diferent phases, its 
position with regard tothe earth, or any other circumstance. 

The Scavans of France have discovered periodical elevations and 
depressions in the atmosphere, as well as the ocean, and are dis- 
posed to ascribe them to the same cause —viz: the influence of the 
moon. But their own account shows that these changes corres- 
pond with solar time and not lunar. They represent that the ba- 
rometer rises at 9 o’clock A. M., and falls at 4 P. M.; then rises 
again at ll P. M. and falls at 4A. M., with so much precision, as 
to designate e these hours. : 

Where so many periodical revolutions take place in nature, it 
would be still more singular ifsome of them did not coincide in point 
of time, even where there is no necessary or apparent connection 

xisting, either in cause or consequence, I will only mention one 
which is subject to the frequent inspe ction and observation of all. 
The moon revolves on its axis in precisely the same time, in which 
she appears to pass daily round the earth. One pole of the moon 
being invariably directed towards the earth, we never see any other 
than that portion of the moon, revolving daily round that pole. 
This revolution is visible with the nakedeye, by any one who will 
observe the part of the moon which is uppermost when she rises, 
inspect it as she revolves round her axis in her course eastwardly, 
and again observe that the same part is lowest when she sets. The 

seme part is invariably uppermost again when the moon rises. 
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Piterim’s PRoGRESS, ILLUSTRATED WITH FIFTY cuTs, BY ApAMS. Designs BY 
Cuapman, Harvey, ann otuHers. Harper & Brotraers. 1837.—Next to the 
Bible, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” has been read more, probably. than any 
other work in the English language, The fascinations of the allegory atone for 
bad prose and miserable doggerel, and perhaps justify the present publishers in 
attempting to make a classic of the work, by the elegant style in which they 
have placed it before the public. It is a beautiful impression—paper, typogra- 
phy, and engravings—all excellent—surpassingly so. It is eminently suitable 
for a New-Years gift. There is a biography of the author, by Southey, prefixed 
to the work, from which we glean the following particulars. 

John Bunyan was born at Elstow, Bedfordshire, England, in 1628. He was 
a tinker by trade, like his father before him,—a calling which the biographer takes 
pains to show ought not to be regarded as mean or despicable. John, like other 
poor men’s children, was sent to school in his boyhood, amd taught how to read 
and write—accomplishments which, as he himself admits, he soon lost “almost 
utterly.”” Indeed the specimens of autography which we have in the work be- 
fore us, would have convinced us of the fact without his own confession, It is 
by no means a humbling one. Some of the greatest geniuses that the world has 
known have written horrible hands. Sir Walter Scott wrote without ever ma- 
king a stop, and some pretty good writers of our own acquaintance seem to 
think it a proof of mental depth to write “a cramped fist.” It is an art by which 
soaring geniuses puzzle the lesser lights of the age. 

Bunyan was early afflicted with temptations of the devil. He seems indeed 
to have thought himself peculiarly singled out by the Evil One as the victim of 
his machinations. So distressed was he on this account, that he expresses the 
wish that he had been a devil himself, that “I might,’’ he says, “‘rather be a tor- 
mentor, than be tormented myself,’’—a reason, by the way, not very creditable 
to his feelings as a humane man. 

Several remarkable providences, in his behalf, are related of Bunyan; such as 
that he pulled out an adder’s tongue with his fingers without being bitten by the 
reptile; that he fell once into a creek, and once into the river Ouse, and in both 
cases narrowly escaped drowning ;”’ and, thirdly, that having been ‘“‘drawn”’ to 
go to the wars, he obtained a substitute, and that “the substitute was shot through 
the head with a musket ball.” These interferences in his favor are now looked 
back upon, by his admirers, as indications of his future greatness, Just as the 
strange dreams of Alexander’s mother, fore the birth of the little hero, were 
thought to portend his glory as a conqueror 
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At the early age of eighteen, Bunyan married, ‘There was no imprudence,” 
says his biographer, “in this early marriage, though they came together as poor 
as poor might be, not having so much household stuff as a dish or a spoon betwixt 
both.” ‘Their patrimony, we suppose, was love, of which the interest is usually 
small in dollars and cents, but a considerable amount often in other particu avs. 
She brought him, however, by way of dowry, two books, **The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven,” and the “Bishop of Bangor’s Practice of Piety,”—excel- 
lent works, which he read with some profit, but which yet did not effect his re- 
formation. 

He was cured of profane swearing by a woman who, “though a very loose 
and ungodly wretch, told him, that he made her tremble to hear him,” This ex 
pression of the woman made such an impression on him that he abandoned oaths 
from that time forward. The last amusement that he relinquished was dancing, 
though it was a full year, he says, before he could quite leave that, He thought 
bell ringing a sin, though his fondness for it amounted almost to a passion. 
The devil would sometimes prompt him to go and took at the ringers, and he 
was strongly tempted to pull the rope, but he “durst not.”” He believed it ne- 
cessary to stifle his ‘‘hankering” after this ‘‘vain practice.” -He had «n impres- 
sion when he went to the belfry, tlrat the bell would fall and crush him. In order 
to avoid this catastrophe, he would go and take his stand “under a beam that lay 
athwart the steeple, from side to side.”” Then the thought came over him, that the 
“bell might fall with a swing, hit the wall first, rebound, and so strike him in its 
descent.”” To avoid this, “he retired to the steeple door, thinking himself safe 
there, for if the bell should fall he could slip out.” But here his evil genius pur- 
sued him. He faneied thatthe steeple itself might fall; and frightened at this idea, 
he ran away as fast as he could. We once knew an excellent clergyman who was 
possessed of a similarfaney. He was afraid when he walked the streets that the 
tiles would fall off from the roofs of the buildings and kill him. This state of 
nervous weakness, however, was brought about by over indulgence in the use of 
strong coffee. 

Bunyan’s convictions of sin were very powerful. He vibrated between hope 
and despair for a long time, and in his “Pilgrim’s Progress”’ we see doubtiess the 
history of his own most painful experience. The devout christian will be greatly 
edified by this part of his history. All his future compositions, in fact, derived 
substance, colouring and interest, from this part of his life. The honor of his 
conversion is mainly attributed to the ministry of ‘‘the holy Mr. Gifford, a Puritan 
and a Round-head, but there were other individuals, we are told, who were instru. 
mental in bringing him to reflect seriously upon his condition. Gifford, however, 
says his biogtapher, was doubtless “the honored evangelist who pointed the pil- 
grim to the wicket gate.” 

Soon after his conversion, Bunyan commenced preaching, as an itinerant ex- 
horter, of the Baptist persuasion, and ere long placed before the world some 
works on polemical divinity, in which he carried on a pretty fierce warfare 
against the Quakers. 

Judging from what he says of himself, he was not a great admirer of the fair 
Sex: 

“In this,” he says, “I admire the wisdom of God, that he hath made me shy of 
women from my first conversion until now. These know, and can also bear me 


witness, with whom I have been most intimately concerned, that it is a rare thing 
fe see me carry it pleasant towards a woman. The common salutation of wo- 
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man Ll abhor; ’tis odious to me in whomsoever I see it. Their company alone I 
cannot away with! Lseldomso much as touch a woman’s hand; for I think these 
things are not so becoming me. When TI have seen good men salute those wo- 
men that they have visited, or that have visited them, I have at times made my ob- 
jection against it; and when they have answered that it was but a piece of civil- 
ity, L have told them it is not a comely sight. Some, indeed, have urged the holy 
kiss; but then I have asked, why they made balks? Why they did salute the 
most handsome, and letthe ill-favored go. ‘Tis how laudable soever such things 
have been in the eyes of others, they have been unseemly in my sight,” 

“Dr. Doddridge,” adds the biographer, could not so have defended himseif.” 
He goes on then to defend Bunyan from the charge of being “a woman hater .’ 

y 5 5 ? 

We do not think he was one, but believe he was too much of a precisian,—rather 
too cautious In his intercourse with the tairest and best part of the creation. Sure- 
ly, surely, it is not so grievous a crime “to carry it pleasant towards a women.” 
‘ y; - ; 
His rebuke, however, of those clergymen who kissed only the prettiest women 
is well merited. Wehave known some instances of these same “balks,” in our 
own times, and which cannot be protected and upheld even by the shield of 
“the holy kiss.” 


During the protectorate of Cromwell, Bunyan was unmolested as a preacher, 
but upon the restoration of Charles 2d, he was prosecuted for non-conformity, 
and thrown into prison, where he remained twelve years, and wrote his great 
work, the ‘Piigrim’s Progress.” He might have avoided imprisonment, had he 
given security that he would discontinue his public exhortations, but this he was 
unwilling todo. With the noble spirit of a martyr he declared, that it “he 
were out of prison to-day, he would preach the gospel again to-morrow, by the 
help of God!” 


Afier his liberation, his fame as a preacher was greatly extended. When he 
visited London, which he did annually, “his repuiation was so great, that if a 
day’s notice were given, the meetmg-house at Southwark, at which he generally 
preached, would not hold half the people that atteuded. Three thousand per- 
sons have been gathered together there; and not less than twelve hundred on 
week days, and dark winter mornings at seven o’clock,” ‘This reminds us of 
the large assemblies that used to attend upon the preaching of Whiifield and 
Wesley. in London they still show the ‘‘true pulpit” in which Bunyan used to 
preach. It is regarded with a degree of superstitious reverence. 

Bunvan was a voluminous writer, and not less than three score of tracts and 
books “are ascribed to him. Much, however, as he has written, he was nota 
scholar. His style is far inferior to that even cf Whitfield, whose printed dis- 
courses give us no sort of idea of the wonderful power exerted by the latter as 
an orator. The fact is, there is a written and a spoken style, the latter of which is 
adapted to thie pulpit or the forum, and the former to the press. few of the dis- 
courses of extemporaneous orators, if reduced to writing just as they were deliver- 
ed, would bear the test of criticism. Bunyan’s style was coarse, but energetic, 
diffuse and replete with imagery,—well calculated therefore for popular effect, 
No conception of the tact and ability of such a speaker can be acquired without 
hearing him. The eye, the gesture, the whole countenance, the living voice 
and all its intonations, must be taken into the account. The man who writes 
eloquently is not the one who is always listened to with the greatest pleasure. 

The following description of Bunyan’s person and manners will be interesting 
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‘“‘He appeared in countenance tobe of a stern and rough temper, but in his con- 
versation mild and affable, not given to loquacity or much discourse in company, 
unless some urgent occasion required it; observing never to boast of himself, or 
his parts, but rather seem low in his own eyes, and submit himself to the judg- 
ment of others; abhorring lying and swearing; being just in all that lay in his 
power to his word; notseeming to revenge injuries ; loving to reconcile differen- 
ces, and make friendship with all. He had a sharp quick eye, accomplished 
with an excellent discerning of persons, being of good judgment and quick wit. 
As for his person, he was tall of stature, strong boned, though not corpulent ; 
somewhat of aruddy face, with pert eyes; wearing his hair on his upper 
lip, after the old British fashion; his hair reddish, but in his later days time had 
sprinkled it with grey; his nose well set, but not declining or bending; his mouth 
moderately large; his forehead something high, and his habit always plain and 
modest. And thus have we impartially described the internal and external parts 
of a person, who had tried the smiles and frowns of time, not puffed up in pros- 
perity, nor shaken in adversity, always holding the golden mean.”’ 

Those fashionable gentlemen who “wear hair upon the upper lip,” at the pre- 
sent day, may not be aware that it is an “old British fashion,” and that it stands 
upon no higher authority than the practice of the “tinker of Elstow.” When 
they are persuaded that it savours strongly of Toryism and Non-conformity, they 
will doubtless abandon it for that more republican mode of dressing the beard, 
which makes all its longitudiual excrescences equal. The stiff upper lip, whether 
rendered stiff by pride or bristles, should be reserved only for monarchies. 

There are many admirable traits inthe character of John Bunyan. His bio- 
grapher compares him to Rousseau. We have tasked our recollections of the 
latter, brilliant ut eccentric genius, and are constrained to say, as the result of 
eur comparison, that their general characteristics were widely different There 
is only one pointin which they could be said to resemble each other. Both of 
them were afflicted with a morbid and nervousconstitutional temperament, which 
is, however, a too common calamity of menof genius. Rousseau’s mind wasa 
mere congeries of inconsistencies, and was always vibrating between the wildest 
extremes. Bunyan, ou the other hand, was a man of fixed purpose, Passions 
which, in Rousseau, led to the most revolting excess, not merely in speculation 
but in action, were in Bunyan regulated and placed under the salutary control 
of reason and religious principle. His character resembles more that of the 
early Methodists, particularly that of Wesley. He was like him distinguished 
for moral courage, and untiring perseverance in all the objects of his pursuit. 
Neither ridicule, nor persecution, could daunt his firm and intrepid spirit, 
He went straight forward to the attainment of his high aims, in spite of all 
the obstacles, presented by the intolerance of his age, and, by his uncompromis- 
ing principles, and sincere and ardent piety, is a model worthy of the imitation 
of christians who live in an era of greater refinement and civilization. The 
Baptists, of all succeeding times, are nearly as much indebted to him for his com- 
mendable zeal and indefatigable labors, as are the Methodists to those of the still 
more celebrated leader whom we have just mentioned. 

Upon the whole, we do not think the biography prefixed to this book very cre- 
ditable to the pen of Mr. Southey. Itis, we allow, interesting; it contains much 
matter, illustrative of the disposition, habits, and general turn of thinking of the 
Pilgrim,” far beyond a doubt the author personates himself in his “Progress,” 
but the sketch before us partakes too much of the savour of the musty folios 
from which the biographer, without much regard to arrangement, has colleeted 
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his facts. It wants life. It is not su ficiently racy and fresh. It isjust such a 
production as might have been written and met pub: e expectation in the times 
of Charles 2nd, when Bunyan lived. Parson Owen might have written it and 
acquired fame by it, but not the Poet Laureat of Great Britain. We are not 
however, surprised at this meager specimen of the style of a modern and cele. 
brated author—an author whose opinions are notoriously sold and bought at 
ahivh price. The poet is in trammels; he has lost all independence of thought 
and character, and, what is more and worse, he hugs his chains with a sort 
of insane delight, ‘The sketch before us is intended for the book market, and 
it is replete with facts and anecdotes that give it value, notwithstanding the 
dust and cobwebs which we have to sweep away in order to getat them. But 
Southey has not added an original idea. He is not merely an imitator—he is a 
eopyist—a downright copyist. Had Bunyan belonged to the Establishment, 
instead of being a proscribed Puritan, the biographer would doubtless have 
written with more caution, and produced a more modern and more brilliant 
work. 





Giarar At Barmekt. A Tae or THE Court or Haroun At Rascuip. In? 
vols. Harper & Brothers. 1836.—This work, though anonymous, has been at- 
tributed to a son of the Rev. Dr. Spring, of New-York. ‘The author bids fair te 
excel in fictitious composition. We are not prepared to say that we fully approve 
of the moral tendency of such writings. The chief interest of the work (and the 
interest is admirably sustained throughout) is made to turn upon a circum- 
stance which cannot be named without exciting a blush. It is, however, an 
exciting story, and will have very many readers. It possesses the charm of no- 
velty, which willcommend it to many. The style is iree, elegant and vigorous, 
and the plot, snch as it is, well laid and well developed,—except that we are 
disappointed by the fate of the hero, in whose hands the mysterious ring of his 
master is uot made to operate that reversion in his favor, which we are led te 
expect. The features of the heroine are unique, and drawn with a master hand. 





Tar Desuttory May. By tHe Autnor or Ricneriev, &c. Harper & 
Brothers. 1335.—T ais wors contains some good and some very indifferent 
tales. The name of Mr. James will be sufficient to give it currency, although 
the work itself will not enhance his fame There are many truisms in it ex- 
pressed in novel and beautiful language, and not a little fine descriptive pencil- 
ling. We shall refer to it again. 





Letters To Youne Lapies. By Mrs. L. H. Sicourney. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1837.—This work has passed to its third edition, and, judging from its 
contents, will be re-published again and again. Since the productions of Mrs. 
Barbauld, we have seen nothing from the pen of any female writer, which 
for mastuline tone of thought, and elegance of style, surpasses it. It em- 
braces speculations and advice on most of those topics which should engage the 
attention of females in their progress through life, and especially the opening 
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portion of it, such as religion, knowledge, industry, dumestic employments, 
health, dress, manners, accomplishments, &c. Every subject is treated with 
ability, an’ not only is the work thorough, but exhihits intrinsic evidence that 
the high standard of excellence which its author proposes to her sex, has, in some 
points at least, been reached by herself, and is, therefore not unattainable by 
others. ‘The wor displays learning to an extent not very common even among 
the “lords of the creation.’ ‘T’:e oriental sages, the wisest of the Greeks and 
Romans, the carly iathers of the church and the philosophers of every age and 
nation, have been consulted, and are made to bear their respected testimony to 
opinions of great value, and which are in perfect keeping with the spirit of the 
age. Mrs. Sigourney could not have presented to her sex a more valuable offer- 
ing, or one affording higher evidence of her learning, talents and piety. 





Tue PrinciPves or EnucaTion, AS APPLIED TO THE Mopite Institute. By 
Norman Pinney. Hugh M’Guire. 1836.—This is an excellent treatise on 
academic education. The author is a practical, thorough, learned man, and un- 
der the fostering care of such an individual, the Mobile Institute cannot but 
thrive and flourish. We have not time or space to dwell at length upon the 
views set forth in this pamphlet, but would remark, that they are sensible 
throughout, and occasionally bold and original. The author is of opinion, that 
French, and the Germans, have each, at the present day,a literature more valuable 
than that o! Greece and Rome ’—a literature, therefore, which should supercede 
that of the -ncients in our academic institutions. In this view we are sure that he 
is correct, but we are not inclined to think that ‘too large a space is occupied by 
the Latin and Greek languages in our systems of education ’ in this country. 

The objections urged to the study of the classics, apply with more force to the 
sys'eins adopted in the English universities than to the United States. There, 
nearly half of the aver:ge term of human life is devoted to the study of the learned 
languages, but in this country, little attention, comparatively, is bestowed upon 
this important branch of education, either at college, or by the graduate after he 
leaves it. A more thorough acquaintance with languages should certainly be im- 
parted and the student be tanght, not only to translate with facility, but also to 
write, if not to speak the ancient tongues with promptitude and elegance. No 
gentleman can be said to have a thorough knowledge of a foreign language, who 
cannot exhibit such evidence of his proficiency. No man can be a philologist or a 
critic, worthy of the name, who is not an accomplished linguist. The thorough 
acquainiance with language possessed by the English scholar, is one leading cause 
of the superiority of English over American literature, It is true, too much atten- 
tion is bestowed in Great Britain to the study of mere language, to the exclusion 
of more useful and popular branches, and literature, according y, mm that country, 
has taken precedence of the exact sciences, but education is capable of heing so 
systematized, as to preserve a proper balance between different pursuits, while a 
due degree of attention is bestowed upon each. 


This pamphlet is a very handsome specimen of typography, and does credit to 
the press from which it is issued. 
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